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TO  A FAT  PIG. 

When  I peruse  that  tranquil  countenance, 

When  I behold  you  lying  in  the  deep, 

Calm  torpor  of  your  customary  trance, 

And  smiling  in  your  sleep; 

When  I compare  the  lives  that  men  endure, 

The  hard  hours  treading  on  each  others’  heels, 
With  yours,  an  easy,  drowsy  sinecure, 

Unbroken,  save  for  meals  ; 

Stirred  to  the  limits  of  mine  injured  pride 
By  your  outrageous  otium  cum  dig., 

0 Hog,  if  1 could  only  reach  you,  “I’d 
Lam  ye  to  be  a”  pig! 

0 Hog,  0 fat,  insufferable  Hog, 

The  very  barn-door  hen  must  ply  a leg 
Or  go  unvictualled ; even  the  household  dog 
Has  to  sit  up  and  beg. 

Judged  by  your  smug  complacency,  you  seem 
To  think  yourself  a strangely  favoured  beast, 
But  is  there  not’a  shadow  on  the  dream, 

A spectre  at  the  feast  ? 
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You  never  move.  For  your  voracious  need 

Mysterious  broths  are  brought  you  from  afar ; 
Strange  messes  coax  you  if  you’re  off  your  feed 
(Not  that  you  ever  are  !); 

The  great  trough  yawns  beneath  your  very  snout ; 

You  eat,  you  sleep,  upon  the  selfsame  spot ; 
People  object  to  see  you  move  about, 

They’d  rather  you  did  not. 

O Hog,  so  unsuspecting  and  so  fat, 

Do  you  suppose  that  these  attentions  spring 
From  Man’s  great  kindness  ? If  you  swallow  that, 
You’d  swallow  anything. 

Oft  have  I noticed,  hovering  round  the  sty 

Where  you,  unknowing,  snore  in  Morpheus’  arms, 
A gross  red  man,  who,  with  an  owner's  eye, 

Approves  your  bulging  charms. 

Darkly  he  prods  you  with  his  oaken  staff 

Like  this — I’m  sorry — and  remains  awhile 
Gloating  ; and  laughs  a grim,  carnivorous  laugh, 

While  you  sleep  on,  and  smile, 


0 Hog,  so  fat,  so  green,  did  you  awake 
To  the  ferocious  menace  of  those  eyes, 

You  would  sleep  less,  methinks,  but  you  would  take 
A deal  more  exercise! 
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SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  A VIEW  OF 
IMPERIALISM. 


IN  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  would 
be  a fruitless  task  to  attempt  a 
complete  estimate  of  Imperialism. 
My  desire  rather  is  to  suggest  an  ade- 
quate point  of  view.  Put  shortly, 
the  point  of  view  indicated  is  this. 
Firstly,  the  final  verdict  must  rest  on 
moral  grounds.  And  again  Imperial- 
ism must  he  judged  by  what  it  is  and 
has  been,  in  its  widest  bearings,  not 
forgetting  its  relations  to  other  com- 
peting forms  of  Imperialism,  and  each 
particular  phase  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  whole. 

.It  is  needless  to  labour  the  point 
that  a great  national  policy  must  be 
ratified  by  the  conscience  of  a people. 
That  it  must  vindicate  itself  at  the  bar 
of  the  highest  morality  is  plain.  Ihe 
danger  is  lest  moral  criteria  be  ap- 
plied in  an  abstract  and  one-sided 
way.  A totally  inadequate  formula 
such  as  race  supremacy  or  militarism 
is  apt  to  be  chosen  as  an  expression 
for  Imperialism  and  with  the  moral- 
ity of  such  a notion  Imperialism  is 
made  to  stand  or  fall.  Equally  de- 
fective is  the  procedure  which  singles 
°ut  an  abuse  or  a virtue  and  thereup- 
on promptly  anathematises  or  com- 
mends the  whole  conception.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  Jesuit  doctrine,  ‘the 
end  justifies  the  means,’  a vicious 
doctrine  as  generally  interpreted.  Yet, 
if  the  converse  be  granted,  it  ex- 
presses a truth — if  it  be  allowed  that 
tlie  means  justifies  the  end.  In  con- 
struing the  end,  that  is,  the  minor 
•‘ights  and  wrongs,  which  are  rcla- 
tively  tile  means,  should  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  an  ethical  whole  in 
which  for  the  moral  sense  the  distinc- 
tion of  end  and  means  is  sublimated 


into  an  interrelation  of  constituent 
elements. 

Assuming  that  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  narrower  fields  of  conduct  the 
larger,  the  ultimate  object  of  men’s 
endeavour  should  not  be  judged  in 
isolation  from  the  mediate  issues  in- 
volved, it  follows  that  the  quality  of 
an  ideal  such  as  Imperialism  largely 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
varied  activities  that  go  to  make  it  up. 
The  enlightenment  or  depravity  of 
administrative  methods,  the  integrity 
or  corruption  of  the  public  services, 
the  good  conduct  or  misconduct  of 
diplomatic  relations  all  serve  to  give 
a moral  or  an  immoral  stamp  to  the 
whole  Imperial  idea. 

Take  British  rule  in  Egypt.  That 
rule  is  an  element  in  existing  Im- 
perialism. Our  estimate  of  the  latter 
must  be  affected  bv  what  British  rule 
is  doing  in  Egypt.  The  very  charac- 
ter of  that  rule  again  is  to  a great  de- 
gree determined  by  the  way  in  which 
that  rule  was  introduced.  If  the  dip- 
lomacy and  warfare  by  which  the 
control  of  Egypt  passed  to  Britain  is 
a record  of  cruelty  and  deceit,  as 
some  hold  all  diplomacy  and  war  to 
he,  then  the  Empire  so  far  stands  con- 
demned, let  the  advantages  to  the 
Egyptians  be  what  they  will.  At  best 
they  can  he  but  a tardy  atonement  for 
original  sin.  A survey  of  the  facts 
in  extenso  would  be  in  place  here  if 
there  were  room  for  it.  We  can  at 
leastsay  this,  that  no  one  who  exam- 
ines the  British  record  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-three  years  can 
question  the  solid  benefits  that  have 
resulted  to  the  people.  They  amount 
to  a transformation.  And  the  series 
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of  incidents  which  led  to  the  occupa- 
tion reflects  credit  on  British  states- 
manship. It  is  possible  to  arraign  the 
shortsightedness  of  those  who  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  a short  stay  of  a few 
years.  But  the  whole-hearted  at- 
tempts made  to  relieve  the  country  of 
all  responsibility  in  Egypt  acquit  Bri- 
tish statesmen  of  the  sinister  motives 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  Parisian  press 
up  to  the  agreement  of  the  eighth  of 
April  last  year. 

A reference  to  South  Africa,  how- 
ever brief,  seems  advisable.  Here,  un- 
fortunately, is  a prima-facic  case  of 
oppression  by  a stronger  power  of  the 
weak.  And  this  excites  a sentimental 
bias  in  favour  of  the  losing  side.  A 
unanimous  opinion  therefore  has  not 
yet  been  reached  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject.  But 
there  is  a tolerable  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  the  case  for  Britain  is  good. 
A stronger  line  might  he  taken  than 
is  usually  met  with.  It  is  affirmed  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Hegel  that 
“civilized  nations  may  treat  as  bar- 
barians the  peoples  who  are  behind 
them  in  the  essential  elements  of  the 
state.  Thus,  the  rights  of  mere  herds- 
men, hunters  and  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
inferior  and  their  independence  mere- 
ly formal.”  These  words  outline  a 
position  which  Boer  partisans  would 
find  difficult  to  controvert. 

The  Boer  war  leads  naturally  to  the 
movement  inspired  by  the  late  colo- 
nial Secretary.  His  critics  are  many, 
but  one  type  is  hard  to  understand. 
There  are  professing  admirers  of  im- 
perial brotherly  love  who  yet  appar- 
ently object  to  provide  machinery  'by 
which  the  family  of  nations  in  the 
Empire  may  carry  out  its  common 
purposes.  1 lowever  mistaken  in  its 
methods,  a movement  which  tries  to 


supply  an  organ  for  a sentiment  ad- 
mittedly good  cannot  be  wholly  bad. 
Surely  it  is  legitimate  to  press  for  the 
rescue  of  this  disembodied  spirit,  to 
strive  to  provide  the  Imperial  idea 
with  hands  and  feet.  There  is  nothing 
immoral  in  such  a course  and  as  little 
in  the  belief  that  even  such  gross  in- 
struments as  tariffs  may  be  made  an 
engine  of  mutual  service  within  the 
Empire. 

Yet  another  factor  in  the  problem 
must  be  reckoned  with.  British  Im- 
perialism is  not  only  the  variety  in  the 
field  and  must  not  be  judged  as  if  it 
were  unique.  The  expansion  of  the 
United  States,  the  world  politics  of 
Germany,  the  ambition  of  Russia,  the 
colonial  policy  of  France  are  vital  ele- 
ments in  the  question,  not  extraneous 
matter  at  all.  The  declaration  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  1898  sounds 
the  keynote  of  the  first.  “I  have 
scant  sympathy  with  that  mock  hu- 
manitarianism  . . . which  would 

prevent  the  great,  free,  liberty  and  or- 
der-loving races  of  the  earth  doing 
their  duty  in  the  world’s  waste  places, 
because  there  must  needs  be  some 
rough  surgery  at  the  outset.  ...  I 
hold  that  throughout  the  world  every 
man  who  strives  to  be  both  efficient 
and  moral  . . . should  realize  that 

it  is  for  the  interests  of  mankind  to 
have  the  higher  supplant  the  lower 
life.”  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  aliveness  and  potency  of 
Roosevelt’s  doctrine.  Republican  and 
Democrat  are  solid  on  this  issue. 
Even  the  unsavoury  affair  of  Pana- 
ma received  from  the  Democrats  only 
a modified  condemnation.  The  Re- 
publicans "violated  a statute  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  plain  treaty 
obligations,  international  usages,  and 
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constitutional  law,  and  have  done  so 
under  pretense  of  executing  a great 
public  policy  which  could  have  been 
more  easily  effected  lawfully,  consti- 
tutionally and  with  honour/’  Thus 
the  Democrats.  The  control  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  could  have  been  ob- 
tained in  a more  honourable  way.. 
That  is  all.  What  of  German  Imper- 
ialism? It  has  travelled  a long-  way 
during  a century.  In  ISO!)  self- 
defence  was  the  watch-word.  “We 
must  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  our 
country  by  showing  others  that  we 
know  how  to  defend  it.  If  we  show 
that  we  are  unworthy  of  such  a trust 
then  we  shall  go  under.”  So  wrote 
Bliicher  to  the  Prussian  King  in  Oc- 
tober, ISO!).  Now  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  “contact  with  official 
Germany  has  done  much  to  reconcile 
the  Boer  to  his  lot  under  the  British 
flag.”  As  for  Trance,  the  general 
conviction  seems  to  be  that  her  colo- 
nial policy  is  largely  a failure;  too 
much  exploitation,  too  little  develop- 
ment. 

Russia  we  need  scarcely  discuss. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks  my 
contention  has  been  that  you  must 
judge  Imperialism  broadly.  lhe 
means  by  which  the  Empire  has  been 
extended  was  illustrated  from  Egypt 
and  South  Africa,  two  of  the  most  re- 
cent and  severely  criticized  phases  of 
its  development.  A possible  means  of 
promoting  the  Empire  has  been 
rapidly  characterised  in  our  glimpse 
into  Chamberlain’s  policy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  traverse  the  whole  story 
°f  Empire-building.  There  are  blots 
upon  the  record,  but  on  the  whole  it 
will  appear  that  the  pages  are  clean. 
You  will'  find  things  that  no  one  will 
defend.  But  you  must  beware  of 
judging  a Warren  Hastings  by 


modern  standards;  he  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  standards  of  his  age  and  gen- 
eration. That  folly  and  crime  were 
and  are  possible  in  the  name  of  the 
flag  detracts  from  the  merits,  the  re- 
splendent merits,  of  the  whole  system. 
That  is  true  even  although  we  hold 
that  the  sovereign  people  is  absolved 
from  direct  connivance  or  even  if  we 
go  further  and  hold  that  nothing  in- 
famous was  ever  condoned  by  the 
people,  the  agent  ultimately  respons- 
ible. We  may  even  claim  that  the  re- 
proach of  wrongs  committed  in  the 
past  has  been  wiped  out  by  measures 
now  taken  to  render  flagrant  miscon- 
duct impossible.  You  can  hardly  ask 
more  from  a nation  than  that.  And 
in  estimating  merits  and  demerits,  in 
apportioning  blame  and  praise  you 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  contem- 
porary doings  of  rival  nations.  “Blind 
follv,  ignoble  selfishness,  crushing 
tyranny,  and  hideous  cruelty  mark 
every  page  of  the  history  of  the  dom- 
ination of  Spain.”  Thus  Lecky. 
Does  the  world  owe  nothing  to  the 
British  seamen  who  broke  that  power, 
the  power  to  which  the  United  States 
dealt  but  the  finishing  blow?  It  is  the 
fashion  of  unthinking  philanthropes 
to  condemn  warfare  wholesale,  but 
war  is  only  the  final  test  of  the  purity 
and  vitality  of  a nation's  ideals.  And 
on  the  whole  might  goes  with  right, 
just  because  if  the  national  ideals  are 
sound  so  far  will  the  nation  be  strong. 

British  administrators  have  made 
many  mistakes  and  have  many  faults, 
quite  sufficient  to  render  the  whole 
structure,  which  carries  these  blun- 
derers on  its  shoulders,  imperfect — 
as  human  handiwork  is  wont  to  be. 
The  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
the  basis  of  well-meaning  effort  for 
the  common  good  will  scarcely  admit 
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of  serious  challenge.  .Proof  of  this  is  tion  that  law  is  law  and  must  be  obey- 
to  be  found  in  a survey  of  the  Empire  ed  and  that  when  a people  is  able  to 
as  it  exists  now  in  the  minds  and  frame  adecpiate  laws  for  itself  and 
hearts  of  British  subjects  everywhere,  can  enforce  them,  it  must  be  encour- 
Its  astounding  success  admits  of  no  aged  to  govern  for  itself — that  is  part 
denial.  Even  in  India  we  discern  the  of  the  ruling  spirit  which  has  created 
seeds  of  great  promise.  Observe  the  the  Empire. 

language  of  an  Indian  prince,  the  Taken  together  they  form  the 
spokesman  of  many.  "Surely  we  in  grand  principle  of  good  government 
India  owe  a great  debt  to  the  British  leading  eventually  to  self-govern- 
raj  for  giving  us  peace  with  its  con-  ment.  You  may  call  it  equality  be- 
comitant  blessings  of  education  and  fore  the  law.  Rut  it  is  real  equality, 
general  prosperity,  enabling  us  to  re-  equality  of  opportunity,  not  the  con- 
form our  social  habits  and  customs  founding  of  good  and  bad,  efficient 
and  revert  to  a saner  state  of  life.”  and  inefficient,  high  and  low;  and  law 
And  another  potentate  is  able  to  is  law,  not  license.  It  is  what  the 
speak  of  the  English  education  of  his  Elellenes  called  lsonomia.'  As  we 
son  as  a great  advantage  in  helping  have  not  the  name  we  cannot  say  with 
him  to  attain  the  high  standard  ex-  the  Hellenes  that  the  very  name  is 
pected  of  him  when  discharging  the  beautiful  but  the  thing?  Who  will 
duties  he  owed  to  his  people.  Coupled  deny  that  it  is  the  mainspring  in  pri- 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  princes  vate  life  of  that  characteristic  probity 
in  the  late  war  such  utterances  are  which  has  made  "the  word  of  an  E11- 
gratifying.  The  steady  pursuit  of  the  glishman”  proverbial  over  three  con- 
present  liberal  administration  of  India  tineuts;  in  public  life  of  British  fair- 
can  have  but  one  result — the  emanci-  ness  and  decency,  whether  displayed 
pation  of  the  Indian  people.  Such  is  in  the  handling  of  the  Venezuela 
the  objective  which  the  British  people  question  or  in  the  quiet  civility  and 
have  half-consciously  set  before  them  admirable  discipline  of  the  Cairo 
and  in  its  realization  when  the  day  police? 

comes  I do  not  .think  the  Empire  will  ( )ne  word  before  closing.  We  may 
suffer.  pronounce  Imperialism  good  but  is 

It  remains  merely  to  gather  to  a there  not  something  better?  What 
focus  our  general  impression  of  the  are  we  to  think  of  the  language  of  the 
Imperial  idea.  To  what  should  we  New  York  Independent.  "The  ideal 
point  as  the  moving  spirit  in  achiev-  to  which  we  must  look  in  the  coming 
ing  its  phenomenal  success?  What  century  is  the  consolidating  of  the  na- 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  noble  fabric  tions  under  world  governments.  The 
which  the  devotion  of  generations  has  sugestion  that  Switzerland  and  the 
erected  and  which  we  inherit?  Firstly  United  States  should  be  under  one 
the  conviction  that  a man,  rich  or  government  is  not  so  absurd  as  it 
poor,  white  or  black,  is  entitled  in  vir-  looks.”  Now  as  to  this,  observe  that 
tue  of  our  common  humanity  to  jus-  even  accepting  the  high  sounding 
tice  when  he  appeals  to  the  law-— that  ideal,  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the 
I recognize  as  part  of  the  dominant  Federation  of  the  World,  as  some- 
spirit.  Again  the  resolute  determina-  thing  that  might  herald  the  approach 
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of  the  millenium,  we  are  not  offered 
any  choice  between  Imperialism  and 
this.  It  will  be  many  generations  be- 
fore such  an  option  is  presented  to  an 
astonished  world.  And  the  way  to 
secure  it  is  not  by  any  relapse  into 
feeble  isolation,  not  by  folding  the 
arms  and  committing  everything  be- 
yond our  immediate  reach  to  the 
winds  and  waves  of  fortune,  in  other 
words,  by  leaving  the  detached  units 
to  fall  a prey  to  foreign  aggression ; 
but  by  playing  a positive  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nations,  by  holding  the 
ring  as  we  did  for  Japan,  by  check- 
mating the  selfish  colonial  policy  of 
those  who  would  convert  the  new 
countries  of  the  world  into  close  pre- 
serves. An  attitude  of  non-iutei  ven- 
tion  would  be  obviously  disastrous, 
and  is  singularly  devoid  of  that  very 
moral  justification  on  which  it  plumes 
itself  so  much. 

Proceeding  from  a fantastic  atom- 
istic view  of  the  comity  of  nations  it 
would  cut  the  nerve  of  all  progress 
towards  that  good  understanding 
which  can  only  be  founded  on  the 
moderate  assertion  by  all  of  the  rights 
and  claims  of  all.  hach  nation  must 
assert  itself  for  its  o^vn  good  and  the 
good  of  all.  A higher  ideal  is  a fig- 
ment unless  it  takes  up  into  itself  po- 
sitive aims  and  interests.  A nation 
must  promote  the  good  of  the  race  by 
standing  for  what  it  conceives  to  be 
the  best,  not  by  an  attitude  of  aloof- 
ness which  is  predestined  to  an 
ignominous  end.  A nation  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  race  as  a man 
to  the  state.  A man  is  none  the  more 
a good  citizen  because  he  is  an  indif- 
ferent son.  The  better  a man  is  in 
his  private  relations  the  better  will 
he  stand  to  be  in  the  wider  sphere. 
And  so  the  best  patriot  is  the  best  Im- 


perialist and  the  best  Cosmopolitan. 
These  things  are  more  than  platitudes 
or  silly  prejudices.  "He  who  has 
much  to  say  of  the  incomprehensible 
stupidity  of  mankind,  who  elaborate- 
ly demonstrates  that  it  is  the  greatest 
folly  to  have  such  prejudices,  who  has 
always  on  his  tongue  the  watchwords 
of  ‘enlightenment,’  'the  knowledge  of 
mankind,’ 'the  progress  of  the  species, 
&c.,  is  but  a vain  babbler  of  the  Auf- 
klarung  and  vendor  of  universal  medi- 
cines— one  who  feeds  himself  with 
empty  words  and  ignores  the  holy  and 
tender  web  of  human  affections.” 
These  weighty  words,  even  if  they 
came  from  a smaller  man  than  Hegel, 
must  carry  conviction  to  an  unsophis- 
ticated mind.  And  they  have  an  ob- 
vious application  in  our  time  and  na- 
tion. There  is  more  than  a suspicion 
of  this  spurious  enlightenment  about 
certain  well-meaning  publicists  and 
politicians.  There  is  Morley,  ‘false 
prophet  of  the  Soudan,’  and  his  fol- 
lowers. (ioldwin  Smith  hardly  stands 
clear  of  the  same  imputation.  Some 
of  us  have  not  forgotten  his  vaticina- 
tions on  the  Yellow  Peril.  As  for  the 
type  it  is  distinctly  marked,  with  its 
carping  criticisms  and  gloomy  pre- 
dictions that  never  come  true.  Doubt- 
less thev  perform  a useful  function, 
but  when  we  listen  to  their  denuncia- 
tions of  silly  prejudices,  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  cant  of  Imperialism  and  so 
forth,  we  shall  do  well  with  Hegel  to 
render  due  homage  to  the  holy  and 
tender  web  of  human  affections’  and 
further  to  remember  that,  however 
detestable  the  cant  of  Imperialism 
mav  be,  there  is  one  thing  more  de- 
praved still  and  that  is  the  recant  of 
Imperialism. 

— T.  Cali.anuuu. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
DEBATING  CLUB. 

THE  Political  Science  and  Debat- 
ing Club  began  work  for  this 
session  on  November  30th,  when 
Prof.  Shortt,  the  Honorary  President 
of  the  Club,  gave  an  address  on  Pub- 
lic Ownership.  The  speaker  did  not 
attempt  to  treat  the  question  exhaust- 
ively— if  was  much  too  large  for  that 
— but  merely  opened  it  out  and  show- 
ed briefly  how  its  various  aspects 
should  be  judged.  In  beginning  he 
warned  his  hearers  against  being 
stampeded  by  comparisons.  That  pub- 
lic ownership  had  succeeded  in  cer- 
tain lines  in  Norway,  for  instance, 
was  no  rason  why  it  should  succeed 
in  the  same  lines  in  Canada,  where 
the  conditions  are  entirely  different. 
And  because  public  ownership  had 
been  a success  in  the  Post  Office  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  would  be 
a success  in  any  other  line. 

Public  ownership  in  Canada  divides 
itself  into  three  branches,  national, 
provincial,  municipal.  These  phases 
must  again  be  divided  on  the  question 
of  operation.  Does  public  ownership 
mean  merely  the  ownership  by  the 
public  of  public  utilities,  or  does  it 
also  include  public  opration? 

The  question  of  public  ownership 
is  a very  debatable  one,  and  must  be 
discussed  in  detail  and  with  reference 
to  special  conditions.  It  cannot  be 
supported  or  condemned  as  a whole. 
The  sample  of  public  ownership  most 
often  pointed  to  is  the  Post  Office. 
Put  here  there  is  a peculiarity  not 
cornon  to  other  public  utilities.  There 
is  a special  reason  for  the  Post  Office 
being  a national  rather  than  a private 
service.  There  are  national  interests 
at  stake.  Jt  is  necessary  that  every 
citizen  of  a country  should  have  some 


means  of  communicating  with  every 
other  citizen.  There  are  sections  in 
every  country  where,  economically 
considered,  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  up 
the  postal  system.  But  this  makes  no 
difference.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Post  Office  to  succeed  economic- 
ally, but  to  succeed  in  serving  the 
people.  If  the  service  is  not  self- 
supporting  the  government  must  pay 
the  balance. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  systems 
seem  at  first  sight  to  he  specially 
adapted  to  public  ownership.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  the  telephone 
system  especially  should  be  a mono- 
poly. A number  of  telephone  sys- 
tems in  one  town  is  a nuisance.  It  is 
unsatisfactory  and  expensive,  as  sev- 
eral staffs  and  several  sets  of  wires 
must  be  kept  up.  The  public  require 
that  the  telephone  system  he  simple, 
direct  and  single.  The  easiest  way 
of  securing  these  necessary  qualities 
is  for  the  Government  to  take  hold  of 
the  telephone  business,  lint  if  by 
regulation  the  government  can  secure 
the  necessary  uniformity  and  can  es- 
cape the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
government  management  it  is  so 
much  the  better.,. 

Railroads  are  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  Post  Office,  yet  differ  from  it 
in  being  run  on  an  economic  basis.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  logical  to  reason 
from  success  of  public  ownership  in 
the  Post  Office  to  the  same  success  in 
the  railroad  business.  Neither  can 
public  ownership  of  railroads  he  ad- 
vocated on  the  ground  of  advantages 
to  he  gained  in  the  laying  out  of  rail- 
road systems.  The  arrangement  of 
Government  roads  is  not  always 
good.  That  of  the  Intercolonial,  for 
instance,  is  about  as  had  as  it  could 
he.  'Ih  only  thing  in  favor  of  Gov- 
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eminent  ownership  of  railroads  in 
Canada  is  that  it  would  give  rate 
regulation.  But  this  already  belongs 
to  the  Government  and  is  exercised 
through  the  Railroad  Commission. 

Government  ownership  of  high- 
ways, harbors  and  canals  is  justified. 
These  can  be  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  operated  by  the  persons  who 
wish  to  use  them.  In  the  case  of 
railroads  it  is  different,  though  where 
it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  traffic, 
as  in  large  cities,  it  is  possible  for  the 
Government  to  own  the  terminals  and 
allow  different  companies  to  use  them. 

Reformatories,  penitentiaries,  gaols, 
&c.,  must  be  under  Government  con- 
trol. Here  the  public  interest  pre- 
dominates, and  the  end  is  not  econo- 
mic. 

The  success  or  failure  of  public 
ownership  must  depend  to  a great  ex- 
tent upon  the  character  of  the  Gov- 
ernmnt  in  the  country  where  it  is  at- 
tempted. Where  the  Government  is 
strongly  centralized  the  people  aie 
educated  to  rely  upon  it.  I hey  have 
not  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  and 
push  as  in  countries  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  more  democratic.  Govern- 
ment ownership  in  such  countries  can 
be  made  a success.  But  where  pri- 
vate enterprise  predominates,  where 
the  Government  itself  is  run  largely 
by  private  enterprise  the  opportunity 
for  public  ownership  is  less. 

Then  in  public  ownership  the  pow- 
ers behind  the  throne,  the  manipula- 
tors, the  organizers,  the  machine  men, 
have  all  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  Am- 
erica there  is  a large  class  of  profes- 
sional politicians,  men  who  live  by 
manipulating  governments  and  gov- 
ernment offices.  These  men  have  too 
much  iniluence  already,  and  it  re- 
quires a political  revolution  every  few 


years  to  clean  them  out.  But  if  gov- 
ernment ownership  were  adopted  as  a 
principle,  the  power  of  these  men 
would  be  multiplied  by  'I,  perhaps  by 
3 or  4.  With  such  strength  they 
could  defy  all  attempts  at  reform. 
There  are  utilities  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  public.  On  these  the  man- 
u ulators  levy  their  tribute,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  bringing  more  public 
utilities  under  their  influence  and 
gorging  them  with  pabulum  at  the 
expense  of  th  people.  In  Canada  this 
must  be  the  deciding  condition 
against  public  ownership. 

If  you  have  private  ownership  and 
public  regulation  you  have  belanee 
and  success.  But  if  both  ownersship 
and  regulation  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  there  is  one-sidedness, 
confusion  and  failure. 


The  following  is  the  programme  of 
the  Club  for  this  season : 

Dec.  14 — Debate.  Resolved  that 
education  decreases  crime.  Affirma- 
tive taken  by  G.  L.  Fraser  and  W.  \\ . 
Kennedy ; negative  by  R.  Summer- 
ville and  J.  A.  Donnell. 

jam  18. — Resolved,  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  system  of  encour- 
aging immigration  is  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
Affirmative  taken  by  W.  Stott  and  M. 
Matheson,  negative  by  J.  M.  McGil- 
livray  and  W.  D.  McIntosh. 

Feb.  8—  Resolved,  that  it  is  oppos- 
ed to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity to  allow  mining  limits  to  be 
appropriated  and  held  without  being 
worked.  Affirmative  taken  by  I • 
Williams  and  M.  Williams,  negative 
by  W.  E.  Hanna  and  II.  MacDonnell. 

■A  number  of  lectures  by  prominent 
Canadians  will  also  be  given  during 
the  session. 
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THE  OTTAWA-QUEEIVS  DEBATE. 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  Ottawa 
Evening  Journal  for  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Inter-Univers- 
ity debate  which  took  place  at  Ottawa 
on  December  5th  : — 

Queen’s  University  debaters  won 
last  night  from  the  representatives  of 
Ottawa  University  in  the  Inter-Uni- 
versity Debating  League  contest  held 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Normal 
School. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  was: — • 
“Resolved,  that  free  trade  within  the 
British  Empire,  with  a high  tariff 
wall  against  all  other  nations  is  desir- 
able.” For  the  affirmative  Messrs. 
C.  J.  Jones,  ’07,  and  J.  E.  McNeill, 
’07,  of  Ottawa  University,  presented 
quite  an  interesting,  and  in  some  ways 
convincing  argument,  in  favor  of  in- 
ter-colonial and  imperial  free  trade, 
while  Messrs.  R.  C.  Jackson,  ’00,  and 
I).  A.  McArthur,  ’08,  of  Queen's, 
argued  forcefully,  using  strong  facts 
of  history,  pointing  out  the  possibility 
of  injury  to  imperial  sentiment  from 
commercial  bonds. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Rerley,  M.P.,  in  mak- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  judges,  said  that  it 
had  been  no  easy  matter  to  decide  be- 
tween the  sides,  but  .after  considering 
the  merits  of  the  arguments,  delivery 
and  style,  they  had  agreed  upon 

Queen’s  as  the  winning  team.  Before 
making  the  announcement  Mr.  Perley 
paid  a high  compliment  to  the  young- 
men  who  had  conducted  the  argu- 

ments, and  warmly  commended  the 
I.U.D.L.  for  the  good  work  it  is  do- 
ing in  training  students  for  public 

speaking.  Mr.  Perley’s  associate 

judges  were  Messrs.  D.  J.  McDougal, 
M.L.A.,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Butler,  Depu- 
ty Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals. 


The  Ottawa  University  orchestra, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Father 
Lajeunesse,  rendered  several  excel- 
lent selections  before  and  after  the 
debate. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Derham,  secretary  of 
the  Ottawa  University  Debating  So- 
ciety, presided,  and  in  a short  opening 
address  set  forth  the  aims  of  the 
league  in  which  Ottawa  University 
had  now  been  associated  for  two 
years  with  Queen's,  Toronto  and  Mc- 
Gill. He  referred  to  the  interest 
which  had  always  been  taken  in  de- 
bating at  Ottawa,  and  to  the  larger 
scope  offered  by  the  I.U.D.L.  In 
closing,  he  remarked  on  the  ever-in- 
creasing warmth  of  feeling  among 
the  students  of  the  different  universi- 
ties, and  in  this  connection  took  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  cordial  relations 
which  have  always  subsisted  between 
Queen’s  and  Ottawa,  both  in  athletics 
and  debates. 

Mr.  Jones,  leader  for  the  affirma- 
tive, ([noted  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  and 
Prof.  Shortt  of  Queen's,  in  favor  of 
the  argument  that  free  trade  within 
the  Empire  would  foster  the  senti- 
ment of  brotherhood  among  the  colo- 
nies, and  a warmer  feeling  toward  the 
mother  country.  He  also  ([noted  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  as  saying  that  if  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  did 
not  come  closer  together  they  would 
find  themselves  drifting  apart.  The 
strength  of  the  German  Empire,  he 
said,  is  founded  on  the  federation  of 
numerous  states  in  a political  union 
consequent  upon  a commercial  union 
effected  by  Prince  Bismarck. 

Mr.  Jackson,  leader  for  the  nega- 
tive, on  rising,  was  greeted  with  a 
hearty  cheer  by  the  ( Htawa  students 
in  the  gallery.  With  a clear,  bold 
delivery,  he  attacked  the  principle  of 
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founding  a sentimental  union  on  com- 
mercial lines.  The  preferential  tariff, 
he  said,  is  a result,  not  the  cause  of 
the  closer  union  of  the  colonies  with 
the  mother  country.  In  further  con- 
demnation of  the  policy  of  free  trade 
within  and.  a high  tariff  wall  without 
th'e  Empire,  he  cited  the  result  of  the 
attempts  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  in 
177(i  of  Great  Britain  to  force  colo- 
nies to  trade  exclusively  with  their 
mother  countries.  He  made  another 
point  when  he  cited  the  conference  of 
colonial  premiers  in  .1  !)():>,  when  it 
was  decided  that  Intercolonial  Tree 
Trade  was  not  practicable  nor  de- 
sirable. 

Mr.  McNeill,  President  of  the 
league,  speaking  second  for  the  af- 
firmative, sought  to  make  the  free 
trade  policy  of  Great  Britain  respon- 
sible for  the  falling  off  of  British 
'nanufactures  in  certain  branches  of 
trade,  notably  those  of  the  tin-plate 
and  hardware  industries.  Pie  point- 
ed out  that  the  high  tariff  walls  of 
Germany,  France,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  had  made  them 
»o  new  enemies,  and  that  Britain 
tvould  have  nothing  to  fear  in  that 
Way  if  she  put  duties  on  imports.  A 
self-contained  British  Empire,  he 
said,  would  be  ideal,  with  fewer  diffi- 
culties and  greater  advantages  than 
are  now  to  be  found. 

Mr.  McArthur,  closing  for  the 
Negative,  argued  against  the  resolu- 
fi°n  on  the  ground  that  such  a policy 
"muld  foster  an  abnormal  growth  of 
trusts  and  monopolies.  He  cited  the 
falling  off  of  the  American  shipping 
’adustry  under  high  tariff  rule,  at  the 
Sanie  time  pointing  to  the  vast  in- 

crease  in  the  growth  of  British  ship- 
ping. 

He  said  that  in  time  of  war  the  food 


supply  of  the  Empire,  if  confined  to 
one  colony,  might  be  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  and  that  would  be  a possible 
result  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the 
affirmative.  In  a general  way,  also, 
he  argued  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  might  be  made  to  suffer 
for  want  of  a market  if  other  coun- 
tries were  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Jones,  closing  the  debate,  at- 
tempted to  spike  the  argument  of  his 
opponent  on  trusts,  showing  that  they 
existed  in  P'ree  Trade  England  as 
well  as  in  High  Tariff  America. 

The  announcement  of  the  judges, 
while  received  with  some  disappoint- 
ment by  the  Ottawa  students,  did  not 
prevent  them  showing  their  good  feel- 
ing for  the  visitors  by  giving  them 
a rousing  "Razzle,  Dazzle,  etc. 
Queen's!  Queen's!  Kali!  Rah!  Rah! 

A QUEEN’S  MAN  AMONG  THE 
ANTIPODES. 

THERE  are  yet  a few  in  Queen's 
who  will  remember  j.  McIn- 
tosh Bell,  familiarly  known  as  “Max” 
Bell,  who  graduated  as  M.A.  in  1899. 
For  two  or  three  years  afterwards  he 
was  connected  with  exploring  parties 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Do- 
minion, doing  valuable  work  and  ac- 
quiring a practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  Geology.  During  the 
winter  months  he  carried  on  post- 
graduate study  at  Harvard  Univers- 
ity and  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
About  a year  ago  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  offered  him  the  Direct- 
orship of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
that  country,  which  with  some  hesi- 
tation he  accepted,  as  he  would  have 
preferred  to  remain  in  Canada.  In 
February  last  he  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  his  adopted  home. 
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Writing  to  a friend  in  this  cit\  he 
graphically  describes  his  vo\agc 
across  the  Pacific  and  his  experiences 
in ' the  island  colons . Pie  says . ■ 

“Honolulu  is  very  interesting,  but 
nearly  so  much  so  as  Samoa.  Phe 
lovely  harbour  of  Pago-Pago  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Surrounded  by 
high  volcanic  hills  clothed  to  their 
summit  with  the  rich  tropical  vege- 
tation—the  flaming  hibiscus,  the  dark 
green  orange  tree,  the  stately  cocoa- 
nut,  the  quaint  Samoan  huts  among 
the  trees,  the  brilliant  deep  blue'  sky, 
the  many  strange  catamarans  of  the 
natives,  and  lastly  the  natives  them- 
selves, form  a scene  which  is  abso- 
lutely charming.  The  Samoan  men 
are  magnificent  creations,  splendid  in 
physique,  and  with  skins  of  rich 
brown,  which  they  disclose  to  advan- 
tage, as  they  wear  only  tapas,  which 
fall  in  loose  folds  from  their  waists  to 
their  knees.  The  women,  too,  are 
splendid  creatures,  with  their  masses 
of  dark  brown  hair,  and  their  dark, 
trustful  eye.  They  have  such  a con- 
fiding way  of  taking  you  by  the  arm, 
whether  man  or  woman,  and  leading 
you  through  their  villages,  showing 
you  the  various  sights.  Then,  when 
we  were  leaving,  a great  many  of 
them  came  about  the  ship  trading  all 
sorts  of  goods,  singing  the  soft, 
sweet  Samoan  songs,  and  diving  for 
pennies.  It  was  so  lovely  and  differ- 
ent from  anything  1 had  ever  seen 
that  I went  away  quite  enchanted,  and 
feeling  as  if  l had  visited  in  a dream 
some  strange,  mysterious  fairy  land.” 
Surely  that  is  a picture  worthy  of 
Stevenson,  whose  dust  lies  in  his  be- 
loved Samoa. 

In  another  letter  be  vividly  de- 
scribes a trip  in  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand.  "Much  of  the  time 


was  spent  in  the  Plot  Lakes'  district — 
a region  of  mud  volcanoes,  boiling 
pools,  thermal  springs,  dying  volca- 
noes, &c.  Here  the.Maories  are  in 
their  element.  They  bathe  continually 
in  the  warm  pools,  bask  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  this  land  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  cook  their  wild  pigs  over 
some  natural  steam  jets.  They  are 
the  gayest  people,  with  lovely,  soft, 
brown  skins,  rich,  laughing  eyes,  and 
masses  of  dark  brown,  or  black  hair. 
It  is  delightful  to  watch  them  bathing 
in  the  transparent  pools  edged  with 
suites  of  pink  or  white,  and  watch  the 
ever-changing  soft  rellections.  They 
took  to  me  at  once,  and  I am  already 
learning  their  sweet  lotus-land  lan- 
guage. Yes,  New  Zealand  is  a lovely 
country,  a dreamy,  picturesque  land.” 
“My  position  is  a good  one,  and  L 
am  quite  grand  with  my  secretaries, 
assistants  of  various  kinds,  and  ser- 
vants. You  would  hardly  recognize 
your  old  pal  of  Queen's/’ 

Other  extracts  equally,  or  perhaps 
even  more,  interesting  might  be  given 
from  his  pictorial  letters,  but  these 
must  suffice  for  the  present.  Queen’s 
may  well  be  proud  that  this  brilliant 
graduate  occupies  so  distinguished  a 
position,  and  is  rellecling  honour  up- 
on his  Alma  Mater  among  the  Isles 
of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  each  smoothness  rough, 
Lack  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand 
but  go! 

lie  our  joy  three  parts  pain! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare, 
never  grudge  the  throe! 

— Ihuwuinp. 
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ELECTIONS. 

SIR  John  A.  Macdonald  used  to 
say  that  there  were  three  things 
0,1  which  it  was  never  safe  to  lay  a 
Wager,— a horse  race,  the  verdict  of 
a Petit  jury,  and  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tlon-  Experience  in  a number  of  Alma 
Mater  campaigns  would  almost  serve 
to  convince  one  that  in  the  last  of  his 
Points',  at  least,  he  was  not  far  astray. 
F seems  impossible  to  predict  what 
dements  will  enter  into  the  campaign, 
ail<I  on  what  lines  the  affair  will  be 
ought  out.  At  one  time  facutlv  is 


the 

the 


watchword ; at  another  time  it  is 
respective  merits  of  the  candidates 
. lat  tell ; at  another  some  issue  comes 
to  complicate  matters.  I bis  year 
e election  was  fought  on  no  one  of 
le  old  lines  by  itself,  but  rather  on  a 
combination  of  them  joined  to  inter- 
a'jJl  ty  organization  and  canvass, 
his  latter  factor  showed  up  more 
ls  year  than  ever  before,  and  is  evi- 
ently  bound  to  play  a very  important 


Part 

ftiany 


1,1  Alma  lYlaler  elections  before 
years.  At  one  time  it  was  use- 


less. When  the  university  constitu- 
ency was  small  and  every  student 
knew  every  other  student  personally, 
canvass  was  unnecessary  and  could 
have  but  little  weight.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  everybody.  With  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students 
too,  many  have  come  in,  and  many 
more  are  bound  to  come  in  who  take 
littl  real  interest  in  the  working  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society.  The  vote  of 
these  can  always  be  swayed  by  an 
energetic  canvass.  Organization  on 
faculty  lines  has  had  its  place  in  our 
elections  for  some  years,  but  this  fall 
showed  the  first  systematic  attempt  at 
interfaculty  organization,  and  the  re- 
sult came  as  a surprise  to  many.  In 
every  case  where  the  organization 
was  strong  and  the  canvass  thorough, 
the  candidate  was  successful.  In 
every  case  where  the  organization 
was  weak  or  non-existent  and  the 
canvass  half-hearted,  the  candidate 
failed. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  a way,  that  this 
I actor  is  entering  our  elections.  But 
after  all  it  is  only  - a symptom.  The 
real  cause  of  the  disease  lies  away 
hack  in  the  careless  uninterested  stu- 
dents who  allow  their  votes  to  be  in- 
fluened  ; and  it  is  not  always  the  fault 
of  these  same  students.  In  many 
cases  they  cannot  help  themselves. 
The  freshmen,  for  instance,  almost  25 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  constituency, 
have  only  been  with  us  two  months 
when  thev  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
their  franchise.  They  have  never 
seen  a university  election  before  and 
know  practically  nothing  about  it. 
Naturally  they  take  th  advice  of  their 
seniors.  There  are  others,  of  course, 
who  can  he  influenced  also,  and  these 
are  the  most  difficult  to  reckon  with. 
They  are  the  habitually  careless,  the 
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chronically  indifferent.  They  belong 
to  the  class  who  are  primarily  respons- 
ible for  the  greater  part  of  the  cor- 
ruption which  has  crept  into  politics 
in  America.  They  have  no  independ- 
ence of  spirit  in  themselves  and  seem 
utterly  impervious  to  any  which  a 
university  training  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  instilling.  This  class,  fortu- 
nately, is  not  large  at  Queen’s,  though 
it  is  large  enough  to  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  a close  election.  But  it  is 
not  only  in  close  elections  that  the 
fruits  of  organization  are  seen.  Its 
results  are  even  greater  when  enthusi- 
asm is'  lacking,  and  when  those  who 
usually  take  an  active  part  become 
themselves  careless  or  indifferent. 

Canvass  is  an  evil  when  it  is  not  a 
necessity,  but  it  becomes  a necessity 
when  there  is  danger  that  without  its 
assistance  a good  man  may  be  beaten 
by  an  inferior  one.  It  has  come  to  be 
a factor  in  elections  at  Queen’s  simply 
because  there  are  electors  at  Queen’s 
who  can  be  influenced  by  it,  and  as 
that  class  of  elector  is  not  likely  to 
decrease,  canvass  in  our  elections  is 
not  likely  to  depart.  It  has  come 
down  to  this,  then,  that  it  must  be 
used  by  both  sides.  The  merits  of  a 
man,  the  solidity  of  a faculty,  the  im- 
portance of  an  issue  can  no  longer  be 
depended  upon  to  win  an  election,  it 
seems  too  bad  that  this  should  be  so 
in  a university,  of  all  places,  lint  it 
has  one  advantage,  it  gives  us  while 
students  a fair  idea  of  what  we  may 
expect. in  the  cold  outside  world.  It 
is  but  the  translation  of  a piece  of  the 
outside  into  our  academic  experience, 
it  is  unpleasant,  but  we  shall  be  able 
to  recognize  it  later,  when  it  faces  us 
in  a more  ugly  form,  and  shall,  let  us 
hope,  be  more  able  to  deal  with  it, 
from  having  met  it  before. 


For  some  time  many  have  seen  the 
desirability  of  breaking  up  hard  and 
fast  faculty  and  interfaculty  combines 
at  election  times  and  substituting 
therefore  some  platform  or  issue 
which  would  divide  the  electors  on 
lines  hot  connected  with  faculty  mat- 
ters. This  year's  election  was  a step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  inter- 
faculty combine  was  broken,  and  even 
faculty  lines  were  not  followed  as 
closely  as  in  the  past.  An  issue  did 
come  in,  though  not  intentionally,  and 
indeed  it  was  scarcely  a worthy  issue. 
Year  disputes  and  little  wrangles  over 
At  Home”  matters  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  great  foster  society  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Altogether  matters  have  assumed  a 
partially  new  appearance  and  all  are 
wondering  what  will  happen  in  a 
year  s time.  Shall  we  follow  the  new 
road  on  which  we  have  started  or 
shall  we  drop  back  to  our  old  ways? 


T1IK  AT1JI.K.T1C  Cl.uns. 

THE  little  trouble  last  week  over 
the  appointment  of  a secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  Rugby  Football 
Club  throws  an  interesting  side-light 
on  the  workings  of  Queen's  athletic 
organizations.  To  secure  any  of  the 
important  positions  in  any  of  the 
clubs  a man  must  in  reality  be  ap- 
pointed three  times.  He  is  first 
chosen  informally  by  the  members  of 
the  team.  This  choice  is  in  no  way 
recognized  by  the  athletic  constitu- 
tions. Then  he  must  be  elected  form- 
ally at  the  regular  meeting  of  his  club, 
and  this  election  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  At  either 
of  the  last  two  stages  the  members  of 
the  team  may  find  their  nominee  re- 
jected and  a man  foisted  upon  them 
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whom  they  do  not  want,  and  in  whom 
they  can  have  no  confidence.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  athletics  this  seldom 
happens.  Usually  the  nominees  of 
the  team  are  elected  by  the  club,  and 
this  election  ratified  without  demur 
by  the  Alma  Mater  Society.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  thing  is  possible, 
and  some  day  it  may  cause  trouble. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
choice  of  the  team  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with.  The  players  know 
their  men,  and  whom  they  can  trust. 
If  a stranger  or  a person  they  do  not 
want  is  thrust  upon  them  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  good  work. 

It  is  not  in  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
that  trouble  is  likely  to  come— if  it 
ever  does  come — but  in  the  club.  And 
here  there  is  ample  room  for  it  to 
arise  because  of  the  wide  difference  in 
the  personnel  of  the  club  constitution- 
ally and  the  personnel  of  the  club  ac- 
tually. Theoretically  every  student 
is  a member  of  every  athletic  club, 
but  in  reality  only  the  enthusiasts  in 
the  different  lines  attend  the  club 
meetings.  These,  often  members  of 
the  teams  themselves,  know  the  inner 
workings  of  the  club  best,  and  as  a 
rule  may  be  trusted  to  act  in  the  best 
Interests  of  their  club.  It  is  hardly 
lair  that  other  so-called  members  who 
have  perhaps  never  attended  a meet- 
big  of  the  dull  before  should  be  al- 
lowed to  come  in  and  override  the  ac- 
tions of  the  real  active  members.  But 
°n  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be 
constitutional  to  exclude  any  student 
Irom  the  meetings  of  any  club,  nor  to 
prevent  his  voting  at  those  meetings. 
Jt  is  right  that  the  different  teams 
should  be  responsible  to  their  respcct- 
lyc  clubs.  It  is  right  that  the  clubs 
should  be  responsible  to  the  student- 
body  in  plc  Mater  Society.  But 


it  is  not  right  that  such  wide  scope 
should  be  given  for  unnecessary  in- 
ter! erence.  There  is  a problem  here 
for  some  constitutional  expert  to 
solve. 


THE  YEAH  BOOK. 

THE  class  '()(>  in  all  faculties  is 
showing  commendable  enter- 
prise in  starting  the  year-book  scheme 
at  Queen's.  In  future  years  student 
days  will  be  the  most  pleasant  days  to 
look  back  upon,  and  every  one  who 
has  once  been  a student  should  have 
some  souvenir  which  will  recall  old 
times.  So  far,  class  pictures  and 
group  photographs  of  various  kinds 
have  been  the  only  souvenirs  which 
Queen's  students  could  carry  away 
with  them.  These,  at  best,  are  in- 
adequate souvenirs,  and  recall  only  a 
phase  of  college  life.  Class  groups, 
and  indeed  many  of  the  other  groups, 
are  purely  faculty  or  year  affairs, 
while  student  activities  and  relations 
about  Queen’s  are  largely  interfaculty 
and  inter-year.  Then  with  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  students,  class 
groups  have  become  so  large  as  to  be 
unwieldy,  and  many  have  preferred 
the  book  or  album  form.  But  such 
books  cost  more  than  students  at 
other  colleges  pay  for  their  year 
books,  while  they  do  not  by  any 
means  fill  the  same  place. 

College  life,  after  all,  cannot  be  re- 
presented in  a series  of  photographs, 
ft  is  much  too  broad  and  elastic  for 
that.  1 ’holographs  are  good  and 

should  be  retained  in  the  form  of  half- 
tones. But  they  should  be  supple- 
mented by  drawings,  cartoons,  woid- 
pictures,  sketches,  and  the  like,  am  - 
thing  and  everything  that  will  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  students  fom 
years’  residency  at  Queen  s,  that  will 
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recall  to  mind  his  old  companions,  his 
professors,  the  college  work  in  which 
he  played  a part,  and  the  various  inci- 
dents of  interest  which  took  place 
during  his  course. 

But  to  produce  a book  of  this  kind, 
and  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be 
made,  worthy  of  ’0(i  and  worthy  of 
Queen's,  means  an  immense  amount 
of  organization  and  labor  on  the  part 
of  some  one.  Even  if  the  committee 
had  been  appointed  last  spring,  its 
task  would  have  been  no  sinecure. 
But  starting  work  so  late  in  the  ses- 
sion it  might  well  despair  of  success 
unless  it  could  count  on  the  support 
of  every  senior  student  in  the  univers- 
ity. All  faculties  must  join  heartily 
and  work  faithfully  with  the  commit- 
tee if  the  book  is  to  be  a reality  by 
spring. 

It  is  fitting  that  '06  should  be  the 
first  class  at  Queen’s  to  produce  a 
year  book.  Its  entry  fnarked  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  university.  It  marked  the  birth, 
in  outward  form  at  least,  of  the  larger, 
greater  Queen’s,  the  Queen’s,  let  us 
hope,  which  is  to  be.  The  class  will 
be  the  first  to  graduate  which  has 
known  no  other  principal  than  Prin- 
cipal Gordon,  having  entered  Queen’s 
in  the  fall  of  ’02,  that  sad,  almost 
gloomy  autumn,  when  the  university 
found  herself  without  a head.  It 
seems  proper  that  the  class  should 
celebrate  its  entry  and  departure  in 
some  way  differing  from  that  em- 
ployed by  the  classes  that  have  gone 
before  it.  What  better  way  than  by 
establishing  the  year  book? 

The  seniors,  however,  should  not 
be  left  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  work 
alone.  It  is  true  that  the  book  will 
bear  their  year  year  number  on  its 
cover,  but  for  all  that  it  should  be  of 


some  interest  to  the  other  years.  If 
success  attends  the  efforts  of  '06  it 
will  be  much  easier  for  the  succeed- 
ing vears  to  take  up  the  work  and  im- 
prove upon  it.  The  Journal  be- 
speaks for  the  committee  the  co- 
operation of  every  Queen’s  student. 


AM  URICAN  FOOTBALL. 

WHAT  may  almost 'be  termed  a 
crisis  has  at  last  been  reach- 
ed in  American  football.  Columbia 
University  has  already  forbidden  the 
game  to  be  played  upon  its  campus, 
and  a conference  of  college  presidents 
is  to  assemble  shortly  to  consider  the 
total  abolition  of  the  game,  or  a thor- 
ough change  in  its  system  and  rules. 
To  any  one  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  American  football  during 
the  season  the  direct  cause  of  the  call- 
ing of  the  conference  will  not  be  far 
to  seek.  When  any  game  results  in 
three  months  in  the  death  of  twenty 
students  and  in  serious  injury  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  more,  it  is 
evidently  time  to  look  to  its  reforma- 
tion. ' 

But  some  college  authorities  claim 
that  physical  injuries  and  death  are 
the  least  of  the  evils  of  football  as 
played  across  the  line.  On  the  moral 
side  its  ill  effects  are  even  more  mark- 
ed. Commercialism  has  begun  to 
dominate  it,  as  it  has  so  many  other 
sides  of  American  life,  and  has 
brought  in  its  train  a host  of  mis- 
chievous consequences,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  paid  athletes  and 
bogus  students,  the  use  of  unfair  and 
immoral  methods  to  win  games,  the 
steady  increase  of  betting  on  the 
games,  the  exaltation  of  bulk  and 
brawn  over  brains  in  the  heavy  mass 
plays,  and  the  exaltation  of  money 
making  as  a characteristic  of  the  col- 
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lege  game.  The  commercial  spirit 
has  at  last  really  forced  professional- 
ism into  the  American  game.  During 
the  season  the  game  demands  the 
whole  time  of  the  student  who  enters 
it.  He  has  no  energy,  no  time  for 
study.  .Football  in  other  words  has 
become  an  end  in  itself.  As  such  it 
conflicts  with  the  real  end  of  the  uni- 
versities' existence  and  must  go,  or  be 
brought  under  control  again. 

If  football  is  an  end  in  itself,  of 
course  it  is  worth  playing  to  the  very 
uttermost,  hut  if  it  is  not  an  end,  but 
merely  a means  to  the  better  all-round 
development  of  the  student,  one  must 
doubt  seriously  whether  it  is  worth 
playing  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else 
that  is  good  about  a university. 

editorial  notes. 

The  great  proportions  which  the 
Sunday  morning  llible  Stud)'  Class 
has  already  reached  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  filling  a long-felt  want  at  the 
college.  Students  attend  from  evoi\ 
faculty  and  freely  discuss  The  prob- 
lems which  are  raised.  At  evei  \ uni- 
versity, and  at  Oueen's  perhaps  more 
than  at  some  others,  questions  arise 
which  set  students  thinking,  if  they 
f>c  at  all  alive  to  what  is  going  on 
around  them.  For  many,  these  ques- 
tionings and  doubts,  have  so  far  gone 
unsolved,  or  have  been  solved  at  best 
m a very  inadequate  manner.  Criti- 
cism when  received  second  or  third 
hand,  as  it  really  comes  to  most  stu- 
dents, is  apt  to  be  destructive  rather 
than  constructive,  and  unless  some 
niethod  of  rebuilding  is  provided  the 
result  may  be  disastrous.  The  llible 
study  class  by  its  systematic  and  sci- 
entific analysis  of  the  Cospels  seems 
t°  he  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
Place. 


1 here  is  only  one  danger  ; that  the 
Cass  may  grow  too  unwieldy  for  ef- 
fectiye  work.  .Many  students  are 
diffidci.t,  and  will  not  express  them- 
selves as  freely  before  a large  number 
as  they  would  if  fewer  were  present. 
Needless  to  say,  anything  that  will 
limit  discussion  will  detract  from  the 
usefulness  of  the  class,  since  free  dis- 
cussion ought  to  be  its  very  life. 


The  Journal  conveys  to  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  .McArthur  the  congratu- 
lations and  thanks  of  the  whole  stu- 
dent body  upon  the  victory  which 
they  have  won  in  debate  against  Otta- 
wa College.  In  athletics  it  is  consid- 
ered auspicious  for  a team  to  win  the 
first  match  on  hostile  ground.  In  de- 
bating it  should  be  even  more  so.  Our 
football  team  leaves  the  city  accom- 
panied by  a host  of  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters. Hut  our  debaters  must  fare 
forth  alone,  to  the  battle  of  wits,  and 
reasoning,  and  repartee,  with  the 
champion  of  a sister  college.  They 
have  to  face  an  audience  which,  to 
sav  the  least,  is  seldom  sympathetic, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  to  their  credit 
when  they  can  overcome  this  disad- 
vantage, anti  bring  a victory  home  to 
Oueen's. 

As  the  A led  ill  debaters  defeated 
Varsity  at  Toronto  on  December  1st, 
the  next  debate  will  take  place  in 
Montreal  in  January.  Queen's  is 
placed  somewhat  at  a disadvantage 
again,  but  she  has  men  who  can  turn 
this  into  gain  and  can  bring  the  new 
l.l'.D.L.  cup  to  rest  in  our  library, 
which  so  far  it  has  not  had  the  honor 
of  decorating. 

The  Journal  extends  to  all  its 
friends  far  and  near  the  greetings  of 
the  holiday  season,  It  has  been  con- 
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sidered  our  prerogative  at  this  time  of 
year  to  convey  to  freshmen  and  others 
pieces  of  salutary  advice  as  to  the 
spending'  of  the  vacation.  But  for 
once  we  shall  refrain.  Students  and 
those  who  have  been  students  are 
quite  capable  of  enjoying  holidays 
without  the  sage  counsel  of  their  fel- 
lows. We  can  only  wish  that  our 
readers  may  be  as  free  from  cares  and 
troubles  during  the  time  of  festivity 
as  the  time  itself  is  said  to  be  free  of 
evil. 

“Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  sea- 
son comes 

Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  cele- 
brated 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night 
long, 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares 
stir  abroad, 

The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no 
planets  strike, 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power 
to  charm, 

So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the 
time.” 


it  remains  for  the  Journal  as  the 
organ  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  to 
convey  to  the  Society’s  retiring  ex- 
ecutive the  thanks  of  the  students  for 
the  work  which  has  been  accomplish- 
ed and  attempted  during  the  year. 
Once  the  heat  of  election  week  has 
cooled,  many  are  prone  to  forget  that 
the  honor  which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  a few  of  their  fellow-students 
carries  with  it  a certain  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. A position  on  the  ex- 
ecutive implies  numerous  arduous 
duties,  and  a certain  amount  of  anx- 
iety. The  fulfilling  and  supporting 
of  these  ought  not  to  he  allow’d  to  pass 
without  a word  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  society. 


The  programme  of  the  Political 
Science  and  Debating  Club  has  been 
issued,  and  a copy  of  it  appears  on 
another  page.  The  subjects  for  de- 
bate are  live  and  interesting.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  debating  and  pub- 
lic speaking  should  not  fail  to  become 
members  of  this  club,  and  should  take 
part  in  the  discussions  at  its  informal 
meetings. 


The  Journal  is  indebted  to  the 
Westminster  for  the  cut  of  the  late 
Dr.  Warden  which  appears  in  this 
issue. 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 


IGaiitas. 

EVERYONE  has  heard  the  old 
statement  that  a woman  has  all 
the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of  a slave. 
It  is  one  of  those  half-truths  that 
sting  so  sharply,  we  can  scarcely  tell 
whether  its  poignancy  lies  in  its  truth 
or  in  its  falsity.  Without  attempting 
a full  answer,  we  venture  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions. 

Hie  virtues  of  a slave  are  undoubt- 
edly gentleness,  patience,  and  the  pas- 
sive virtues  generally.  But  our  high- 
est type  of  manhood  surely  showed 
all  the  passive  virtues  in  their  highest 
development.  It  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  whether  they  are  to  be 
called  the  virtues  of  a slave  or  not. 
Does  this  not  take  out  a little  of  the 
sting  ? 

But  what  of  the  vices?  Those  of  a 
slave  are  of  course  of  the  nature  of 
cowardice  and  deceit.  Is  there  such 
a thing  as  “feminine  slant?”  And  if 
so,  why? 

bor  long  ages  women  have  been 
forced  by  the  more-or-less  depend- 
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ence  of  their  position  to  a certain, — 
shall  we  call  it  “diplomatic”  method 
of  obtaining'  their  own  way.  Look  at 
the  heroine  of  the  old-fashioned 
novel,  whose  life  was  one  systematic 
concealment ; look  at  the  boarding- 
school  miss  of  to-day,  whose  only 
chance  of  a bit  of  fun  lies  in  her 
adroitness  in  breaking  rules  and  in 
hiding  the  pieces.  Restriction  is  the 
mother  of  deceit. 

But  the  Queen's  student  is  very 
largely  unrestricted,  and  we  believe 
that  the  girl  of  this  liberal  regime  is 
correspondingly  freer,  franker  and 
more  truthful  than  her  dependent  an- 
cestor. Are  we  right?  We  would 
have  “Queen's  girl”  a synonym  for 
one  whose  sense  of  honor  is  of  the 
“noblesse  oblige”  type. 

The  social  meeting  of  the  Levana 
held  on  December  the  sixth  proved  a 
very  pleasant  affair.  After  the  busi- 
ness was  duly  dispatched  there  was  a 
short  musical  programme,  consisting 
of  these  numbers.  Miss  Chown  sang 
“Love's  Coronation,”  a song  well 
adapted  to  bring  out  her  charming 
contralto  voice.  Then  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  our  old 
piano  has  not  yet  outlived  its  musical 
Prime,  as  Miss  Low’s  skilful  fingers 
Proved.  And  finally  Miss  McKenzie 
sang  that  song  with  the  absurd  words 
and  the  delightful  music,  “O  Promise 
Me.”  The  formal  meeting  closed 
'vith  the  critics  report,  and  then  from 
behind  the  screens  appeared  various 
fair  maids  bearing  vessels  of  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  otherwise  known  as 
tea  and  cake,  and  all  proceeded  duly 
to  the  “four  g’s.” 

A certain  ingenious  junior  has  two 
Seats  in  her  sitting  room  which  she 


calls  respectively  the  Horse’s  Skull 
and  the  Lotus.  When  called  upon  to 
“elucidate  her  system  of  nomencla- 
ture,” she  at  first  refused,  but  finally 
found  it  less  trouble  to  give  an  expla- 
nation than  to  listen  to  demands  for 
one. 

“Can’t  you  guess?”  she  said  a little 
impatiently.  "Perhaps  in  the  course 
of  your  life  you  may  have  heard  of  a 
certain  poet  called  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
of  one  of  his  poems  called  The  Lotus 
Eaters ; and  if  so  surely  the  very 
sight  of  those  luxurious  cushions  will 
suggest  the  connection. 

‘With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  ill  a half  dream ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder 

amber  light,  ’ 

and  so  on. 

“And  as  for  the  Horse’s  Skull, — I 
suppose  it  is  so  long  since  you  read 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  that  you  have 
forgotten  the  swift  runner  who  got  so 
far  ahead  in  the  race  that  he  lay  down 
and  had  a sleep;  and  how  to  prevent 
himself  from  oversleeping,  he  used  a 
horse’s  skull  for  a pillow.  Usually  I 
give  my  guests  the  Lotus,  but  you  see 
if  there  is  a very  important  essay  due 
next  day,  all  I have  to  do  is  to  present 
the  Horse’s  Skull,  and  it  is  not  long 
till  I find  myself  solam  cum  sola.” 

A doctor  of  some  years’  standing 
was  telling  some  friends  the  other  day 
an  amusing  story  of  her  first  experi- 
ences in  Queen’s.  She  landed  in 
Kingston  alone,  a very  green  little 
country  girl,  with  frock  buttoned  up 
behind  and  hair  braided  down  in  a 
pigtail.  Procuring  a list  of  boarding 
places  she  went  to  the  first  one  on  the 
list  and  straightway  made  arrange- 
ments to  stay, — at  a house  on  Queen 
Street,  below  Bagot,  if  you  please, 
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Well,  the  family  turned  out  to  be  nice 
people  who  had  just  moved  to  town 
so  their  son  could  attend  medical  col- 
lege, and  next  morning  the  two  start- 
ed off  together  to  the  unknown  land 
of  college.  Passing  in  the  lower  en- 
trance on  Arch  Street,  they  naturally- 
supposed  the  first  building  was  the 
one  they  were  looking  for.  They 
knocked  at, the  door  and  found  out  it 
was  a residence, — the  college  was  far- 
ther on,  the  inmates  said.  Another 
attempt  at  the  next  residence,  and 
then  they  passed  on  to  the  back  of  the 
medical  building,  and  finally  managed 
to  circle  round  to  the  front  and  make 
their  way  in  about  half  after  nine. 
Then  they  explored  till  they  came  to 
a room  where  a lecture  was  being- 
given.  And  here  comes  the  dramatic 
climax.  You  should  hear  the  doctor 
herself  tell  it,  to  feel  the  proper  thrill. 
Walking  boldly  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,  they  made  their  way  together 
up  to  the  front  seat;  and  even  at  this 
distance  of  time  we  can  catch  the 
faint  echo  of  the  “loud  and  continued 
applause’'  with  which  they  were 
greeted. 


Antiquarians  will  .be  interested  to 
learn  of  the  recent  discovery  in  an 
unused  locker  of  a rare  and  well-pre- 
served specimen  of  the  toga  nigra,  or 
black  gown,  formerly  worn  by 
Queen’s  men.  Considerable  interest 
has  been  aroused,  and  the  specimen 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
library. 


Lost — Somewhere  within  the  last 
two  months,  at  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  committee  meetings,  a total 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  hours. 

Query — What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 


They  say  writing  is  like  flirting;  if 
you  don’t  know  how,  no  one  can  teach 
you,  arid  if  you  do,  no  one  can  pre- 
vent you. 


Arts. 

EVERY  year  around  the  time  of 
the  Alma  Mater  Society  elec- 
tions one  hears  murmurs  against  what 
is  known  in  academic  circles  as  the 
“outside  vote.”  Now,  while  every 
student  in  Queen's  is  proud  of  the  in- 
terest that  the  old  college  men  and 
women  take  in  their  Alma  Mater,  no 
one  will  deny  that  most  of  the  old- 
timers  who  cast  their  votes  every  De- 
cember know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
men  running,  or  of  the  merits  of  their 
claims  to  office.  Many  an  election 
has  been  won  or  lost  by  ballots  cast 
by  those  who  are  really  out  of  touch 
with  college  sentiment.  That  this  is 
manifestly  unfair  goes  without  say- 
ing. (July  those  who  are  taking- 
classes  in  Queen’s  deserve  the  privi- 
lege of  voting.  To  these  might  be 
added  graduates  of  one  year's  stand- 
ing. Beyond  that  the  franchise  should 
not  go.  The  very  fact  that  many  of 
the  "outside  vote”  make  the  remark, 
when  canvassed  at  the  booths,  “We 
have  been  given  a list  of  those  we  are 
to  vote  for,”  shows  that  the  main  rea- 
son for  voting  is  lacking.  Conse- 
quently the  sooner  the  privilege  of  the 
franchise  is  withdrawn  from  such 
electors  the  better. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Arts  So- 
ciety the  Board  of  Curators  brought 
in  a report  advising  the  Society  to  de- 
fer action  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Arts  Club  Room  till  next 
year.  The  report  however  was  not 
adopted  and  a committee,  consisting 
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of  Messrs.  Laidlavv,  Stead  and  hairlie 
was  appointed  to  collect  all  possible 
information  on  the  subject.  Their 
report,  which  is  expected  at  the  next 
regular  meeting,  will  be  awaited  with 
interest  by  all  Arts  men,  for  the  need 
of  a club  room  has  for  several  years 
been  strongly  felt. 

Although  the  game  of  rugby  be- 
tween Varsity  11  and  Royal  Military 
College  is  almost  ancient  history 
now,  in  view  of  a story  discreditable 
to  Queen's  which  is  rife  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Barriefield,  the  matter  de- 
serves to  be  brought  forward. 

From  the  story  told  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, it  appears  that  two  Kingston 
men  whose  imaginations  and  courage 
were  inflamed  by  too  frequent  inter- 
nal application  of  liquids  rich  in 
C 2 Hr,  O H were  simultaneously 
seized  with  the  desire  to  annihilate 
each  other.  They  were  making  favor- 
able progress,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  succeeded,  had  not  the  scientific 
curiosity  prevalent  among  all  ti  ue 
students  enticed  many  of  the  Queen  s 
students  present  at  the  game  to  crowd 
around  so  closely  that  the  contestants 
were  unable  to  continue  their  under- 
taking. At  this  juncture  a consider- 
able number  of  Batterymen  whose  in- 
terest in  Rugby  had  risen  with  a 
jump  to  fever  heat  commenced  using 
their  riding  crops  on  the  students, 
their  memories ’no  doubt  being  charg- 
ed with  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
doings  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar.  One 
man  received  an  ugly  cut  on  the  head, 
and  the  quarrel  no  doubt  would  have 
ended  seriously  had  it  not  been  for 
the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  an  old 
Queen’s  graduate  who  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  disturbance. 

The  Batterymen  must  bear  the 


blame  of  the  ill-feeling  now  existing 
against  them,  for  it  was  their  hasty 
and  uncalled-for  assault  on  the  stu- 
dents that  began  the  trouble.  Why 
they  were  present  at  the  game  in  such 
numbers  is  somewhat  of  a mystery, 
for  in  past  years  their  interest  in 
games  of  a strenuous  character  has 
been  very  mild  indeed.  However,  the 
incident  would  have  been  closed,  had 
not  the  report  been  circulated  that  the 
Queen's  men  went  over  to  the  R.M.C. 
campus  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of'  rushing  the  field  should  the  Cadets 
be  winning,  in  order  that  Varsity  II 
might  win  the  game.  However, 
we  are  convinced  that  few  or  none  of 
our  friends  who  represent  the  R.M.C. 
in  athletic  contests  ever  did  or  ever 
will  entertain  a thought  that  Queen's 
would  so  far  forget  herself  as  to  be 
guilty  of  such  conduct. 


Freshman  (at  St.  Andrew's  Recep- 
tion, approaching  Mr.  Sw—z—  and 
Fair  Partner) — "This  is  our  number, 
is  it  not,  Miss  ?" 

Miss  "Oh,  no!  You’ve  made  a 

mistake.  This  is  Mr.  Sw-z-'s  num- 
ber.'’ 

Freshman  (in  a relieved  tone  of 
voice) — "Oh,  I am  so  glad!” 

Sli-w  of  P.E.I.  (finishing  the  twen- 
ty-first page  of  her  letter,  with  a sigh 
of  relief) — "Now,  she  will  never  be- 
lieve 1 see  the  same  girl  home  from  all 
the  Receptions,  but  wait  till  I get 
after  C-m-r-n." 


Freshman  (excitedly).  — "Please, 
who  is  that  pretty,  girl  in  pink?" 

Senior  (haughtily) — "Young  man, 
that's  my  sister.” 

Freshman — "Oh,  please  sir,  don  t 
be  angry,  I did  not  know.” 
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Mr.  G-ll-s  to  Mr.  S-ll — '‘You  are 


going  into  Divinity  next  year,  Mr. 
S-11-,  are  you  not?” 

Mr.  S-ll — “1  trust  so,  D.  Y.” 

Mr.  G-ll-s — “Can  you  quote  any 
Scripture  ?” 

Mr.  S-ll — “Whom  the  Levana 
loveth,  she  chasteneth.” 

Mr.  G-ll-s—" !!!!!!!!!” 


Time.  Sunday  evening,  8.30. 

Place.  One  block  from  Sydenham 
Street  Church. 

R.  J.  M-cd-n— d and  A.  H.  G-b— n 
(in  mournful  chorus)— “Neither  in 
adversity  nor  in  the  joys  of  prosperity 
let  us  be  associated  with  woman- 
kind.” 


Freshman  in  Arts  (seeing  ’07  sur- 
veying party  pass  with  level,  transit, 
etc.) — "What  do  the  Science  men  do 
with  all  the  pictures  they  take?” 


liitmitU- 

ANOTHER  great  man  has  passed 
away  from  the  life  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada.  On  Sun- 
day morning,  Nov.  thi,  the  sad  intelli- 
gence was  Hashed  throughout  the 
country  that  Rev.  Dr.  Warden,  the 
general  agent  of  the  Western  Division 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  dead. 
As  his  illness  had  been  protracted,  the 
church  was  prepared  in  some  degree 
for  the  sad  news.  .Put  although  it 
was  well  known  that  his  illness  was 
caused  by  a severe  type  of  organic 
disease,  and  that  his  recovery  could 
not  be  hoped  for,  nevertheless  the 
news  of  his  death  came  as  a shock,  as 
Dr.  Warden’s  connection  with  the  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  of 
unique  character. 


Robert  Harvey  Warden  was  born 
in  Droughty  Ferry,  Dundee,  Scotland, 
on  Jan.  4,  J841.  He  received  his 
early  training  in  Madras  College,  St. 
Andrews.  When  quite  young,  he 
came  to  Toronto  where  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  but  before  completing 
this  course  he  was  led  to  turn  his 
thoughts  toward  the  ministry  and  en- 
tered Knox  College  in  the  session  of 
18G3-4.  From  Knox  he  graduated-  in 
18()(>,  and  the  same  year  he  began  his 
work  as  a minister  in  Bothwell,  Ont., 
where  he  gave  eight  years  of  devoted 
service.  This  was  his  first  and  only 
charge,  and  at  the  close  of  his  work 
there  he  was  asked  to  canvass  the 
church  for  the  new  Knox  College 
building.  This  work  and  the  active 
part  he  had  already  taken  in  Home 
Missions  marked  him  out  as  a man  of 
rare  financial  and  administrative  abil- 
ity, and  as  one  who  some  day  should 
become  a force  in  the  period  of  ex- 
pansion upon  which  the  church  had 
just  entered.  “Iq  the  year  1878  he  re- 
moved to  Montreal  to  become  agent 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  there.  He 
still  retained  his  position  as  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  and 
thus  gained  that  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Home  Mission 
problem*  which  gave  him,  in  his  after 
position  as  Convener,  a grasp  of  the 
whole  situation  and  a knowledge  of 
the  details  of  the  work  such  as  prob- 
ably no  other  man  in  the  church  pos- 
sessed.” 

Jn  189  7 he  was  appointed  agent  of 
the  Western  Section  of  the  church 
with  his  office  in  Toronto,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  these  duties  with 
signal  efficiency  until  compelled  by 
sickness  to  lay  down  work  in  May 
last.  At  various  times  he  held  posi- 
tions of  honour  and  trust  in  the 
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church.  In  1001  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Moderator  of  the  Assembly, 
the  highest  gift  of  the  church.  “Of 
his  great  services  as  Convener  of  the 
Pome  Mission  Committee  and  on  the 
other  committees  of  the  Assembly 
there  are  not  many  who  require  to  be 
told.  In  a very  real  sense  he  belong- 
ed to  the  whole  church  and  there  was 
no  phase  of  its  many-sided  and  far- 
reaching  activities'  in  which  he  did 
not  take  a deep  and  strong  interest." 

Dr.  Warden  was  a member  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. Shortly  before  his  death  he 
made  liberal  money  donations  to 
three  Canadian  colleges — to  Knox 
College,  which  had  the  first  claim  on 
his  affections,  he  gave  $10,000,  to  the 
Presbyterian  College  in  Montreal  and 
to  Queen's  University,  each  $5,000. 

Not  within  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent Theological  class  has  the  Hall 
suffered  such  pronounced  defeat  in 
Alma  Mater  elections  as  was  indicted 
upon  her  at  the  polls  this  year.  The 
Divinity  students  are  not  complaining 
of  unfair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellow-students.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  men  of  the  Hall,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  candidates  who 
were  asked  to  represent  them,  receiv- 
ed the  exact  treatment  they  deserved. 
Too  much  was  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  election  of  their  men  was  already 
lost  before  the  campaign  was  taken 
seriously.  That  both  candidates  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Hall  goes 
without  saying,  and  the  defeat  in  both 
cases  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
no  clearly  defined  plan  of  campaign 
was  mapped  out,  much  less  followed. 

At  these  annual  elections  of  the 
A.M.S.  there  is  a method  of  canvass 
used  at  times  which  is  on  a level  with 


that  stooped  to  by  the  third-rate  poli- 
tician ; and  this  method  is  always  re- 
sented by  the  more  thoughtful  stu- 
dents. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a kind  of  canvass  which  is  not  only 
legitimate  but  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
elections.  “Elections  are  not  won  bv 
prayers,’’  if  by  prayers  is  meant  mere 
words.  The  election  results  on  Sa- 
turday night  indicated  the  exact 
amount  of  work  which  the  Hall  did 
on  behalf  of  her  candidates,  and  she 
lays  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness,  not 
to  the  students  of  the  other  faculties, 
but  at  her  own  door. 


We  hope  the  comfort  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Old  Arts  Building  will 
not  be  forgotten  on  account  of  larger 
interests  in  the  other  buildings.  But 
there  is  a serious  annoyance  and  dis 
comfort  that  some  of  us  have  experi- 
enced in  those  old  class-rooms  that 
we  feel  should  be  remedied.  In  spite 
of  all  the  warmth  and  earnestness  of 
the  professors  of  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament the  breezes  will  blow  and  the 
old  windows  will  rattle.  ( )n  several 
occasions  recently  this  has  been  the 
case.  A little  more  heat  and  a little 
less  rattle  of  those  windows  at  such 
times  would  add  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  students. 


We  are  pleased  to  chronicle  in  this 
column  the  marriage  of  Miss  I.  M. 
Best,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Watts, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  in  Peterborough,  on  De- 
cember 1st. 

Do  but  return  to  the  principles  of 
wisdom,  and  those  who  take  you  now 
for  a monkey  or  a wild  beast,  will 
make  a god  of  you  in  a week's  time. 

— Marcus  Aurelius. 
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DR.  GOODWIN  S LECTURE. 

OX  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  5th. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Goodwin  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture,  in  the  Patholo- 
gical class-room,  which  was  attended 
by  the  students  of  all  years,  as  well  as 
by  some  of  the  professors.  The  sub- 
ject was  an  historical  one — Paracel- 
sus, a distinguished  physician  who 
flourished  about  four  hundred  years 
ago.  Below,  we  give  a synopsis  of 
the  lecture  which  we  understand  is  to 
be  published  in  full  in  Queen’s  Medi- 
cal Quarterly. 

The  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury  Was  a period  of  "fermenting 
ideas,  seething  politics,  and  religious 
unrest.”  Into  this  turmoil,  Paracel- 
sus was  born  in  1495,  the  son  of  a 
physician  of  noble  descent  and  a hos- 
pital superintendent.  His  birthplace 
was  a little  village  near  Zurich  in 
Switzerland.  Our  hero,  whose  real 
name  was  Theophrastus,  received  his 
early  education  from  his  father. 
When  quite  a young  lad  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  monks  at  the  mon- 
astery of  his  native  village,  and  they 
continued  his  education  in  various 
scientific  subjects.  At  sixteen  years 
°*  age,  he  entered  the  great  Swiss 
University  at  Basle,  but  did  not  take 
kindly  to  it.  He  joined  the  ranks  of 
’-be  "poor  scholars,”  who  by  g'oing 
from  college  to  college,  and  monas- 
tery  to  monastery,  sought  to  increase 
their  store  of  knowledge,  in  the  mean- 
tnne  picking  up  a living  as  best  they 
could.  In  this  wav  he  visited  the 
chief  universities  of  Italy,  Prance  and 
Germany,  and  graduated  as  Doctor 
°f  Medicine.  Having  convinced  him- 
self  that  little  was  to  be  learned  from 
books  and  from  men  who  confined 


their  study  to  books,  he  visited  the 
nines  of  the  Tyrol  to  study  metals  at 
first  hand.  The  result  of  this  visit 
was  his  first  book,  "The  Economy  of 
Minerals."  In  this  as  well  as  in  his 
later  works  he  emphasized  the  fact 
that  positive  knowledge  of  nature 
.r as  not  to  be  got  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities, but  onlv  from  those  who 
were  constantly  engaged  with  her.  So 
he  studied  mining,  minerals,  rocks, 
lives  and  surroundings  of  miners ; he 
visited  smelting-works  and  manufac- 
tories and  talked  with  all  kinds  of 
men,  who  gave  him  the  results  of 
their  experience.  His  writings  abound 
in  samples  of  his  furious  charges 
against  bookishness. 

Paracelsus  next  seems  to  have  wan- 
dered over  all  Europe,  carrying  out 
his  idea  of  education.  In  Poland  he 
was  captured  bv  some  Tartars  who 
brought  him  to  Samarcaud,  the 
famed  seat  of  Eastern  learning  and 
commerce.  Here  he  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  Eastern  mysticism.  After  going 
to  Constantinople  and  visiting-  Egypt, 
he  returned  to  Switzerland  as  a re- 
former of  science  and  medicine  and 
as  a wonder  - working  physician. 
Through  the  influence  of  Erobenius 
the  printer  whom  he  cured  of  a dis- 
ease, he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Medicine  and  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basle,  the  scene  of  his 
former  venture  in  university  study. 
In  his  inaugural  lecture  to  the  stu- 
dents he  exhorted  them  to  get  knowl- 
edge from  experiment  and  reason, 
rather  than  from  books.  Pie  then 
lighted  some  sulphur  in  a pan,  and  to 
the  amazement  and  horror  of  his  au- 
dience, he  consigned  the  much  prized 
works  of  Galen,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes 
and  Aristotle  to  the  flames.  Books 
were  expensive  and  prejudices  strong 
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in  those  days.  He  made  another  new 
departure — lecturing  not  in  Latin  but 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  His  teachings 
were  received  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  class-room  was 
daily  crowded. 

Partly  owing  to  his  own  indiscre- 
tions, and  partly  to  the  malice  of  his 
opponents,  the  Galenists,  his  popular- 
ity began  to  wane  and  his  students 
gradually  deserted  him.  Accusations 
of  constant  drunkenness  and  frequent 
carousings  were  made,  but  these  have 
been  found  by  investigators  to  be 
largely  false,  and  due  to  the  malice  of 
other  doctors  whose  . traditional  me- 
thods had  been  superseded  by  the 
common-sense  practice  of  this  brilli- 
ant new-comer.  Being  disgusted 
with  the  magistrate's  biased  decision 
in  a lawsuit,  Paracelsus  brought 
against  a patient  he  had  cured,  he 
now  resigned  his  position,  left  Basle 
and  resumed  his  wandering  life,  ac- 
companied by  a few  scholars  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. In  1538  he  reached  Villach, 
his  boyhood  home,  which  was  now  to 
be  made  historical  by  his  new  book, 
“De  Natura  Rerum.”  He  died  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Sebastian  in  1541  at 
the  early  age  of  48  years. 

Pew  historical  characters  have 
been  more  variously  estimated  than 
Paracelsus.  This  is  due  to  two 
causes,  (1)  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
man,  and  (2)  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  Galenist  doctors  whose  fees  he 
threatened  by  his  teaching  and  prac- 
tice. On  the  other  hand  he  made 
many  friends,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Erasmus,  who  declares 
that  Paracelsus  brought  him  “from 
death  to  life.”  He  has  been  called 
the  prince  of  quacks,  but  “the  quack 
dies  rich  and  respectable,  and  in  four 


centuries  is  utterly  forgotten.”  His 
manysidedness  is  very  marked  and 
makes  him  a riddle  hard  to  solve.  His 
scientific  insight  was  quick  and  keen, 
and  his  life  shows  that  he  had  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  spirit  of  research. 
He  was  also  endowed  with  the  intui- 
tion which  distinguished  the  great 
diagnostician  from  the  routine  practi- 
tioner. The  possession  of  these  quali- 
ties as  well  as  the  new  and  powerful 
mdicines  used,  enabled  him  to  make 
many  wonderful  cures.  Instead  of 
the  frightful  messes  of  the  Galenists 
and  the  Arabian  polypharmacist,  he 
used  simple  medicines,  generally  the 
active  principles  of  drugs.  His  ambi- 
tion was  enormous  and  his  vanity 
very  conspicuous  as  seen  in  the  light 
of  our  day.  Paracelsus  and  his  con- 
temporaries said  whatever  they 
thought  about  themselves  or  anyone 
else. 

T.  he  great  weakness  of  Paracelsus 
seems  to  have  been  his  ungovernable 
impetuosity — his  lack  of  self-control. 
This  led  to  those  excesses  which 
marred  the  influence  of  his  great  in- 
tellect, and  ultimately  prevented  him 
from  taking,  the  place  for  which  Na- 
ture had  intended  him  as  the  scientific 
leader  of  his  age.  In  comparison 
with  what  he  might  have  made  it,  his 
life  must,  then,  be  set  down  as  a fail- 
ure— but  a magnificent  failure.  He 
reformed  medicine  and  originated  a 
large  part  of  the  early  practice  and 
theory  of  chemistry ; saw  dimly  the 
relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  combus- 
tion and  respiration;  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  physiological  chemistry ; ori- 
ginated use  of  active  principles  of 
plants ; showed  that  the  idea  of  poi- 
sons is  merely  relative,  and  that  by 
using  small  doses  poisons  may  be  em- 
ployed as  medicines;  showed  that 
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chemistry  was  an  essential  part  of 
medical  education ; and  he  dominated 
the  medical  and  chemical  science  not 
only  of  his  own  day,  but  of  several 
succeeding  generations.  The  lecture 
concludd  with  the  reading  of  some 
extracts  from  a contemporary  writer 
and  from  “Paracelsus”  by  Robert 
Browning.  Dean  Connell  in  a short 
speech  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  au- 
dience to  the  lecturer. 


Queen's  graduates  have  been  noted 
for  their  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater 
and  to  one  another.  Sometimes  this  is 
dearly  paid  for  as  was  the  case  with 
several  graduates,  particularly,  in 
Medicine,  who  were  swindled  out  of 
sums  of  money,  ranging  from  small 
loans  up  to  three  hundred  dollars,  in 
all  amounting  to  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. A young  man  who  attended 
Hasses  in  Medicine  a few  years  ago 
has  been  arrested  in  Rochester  charg- 
ecl  with  the  above-mentioned  crime. 
^'0r  those  who  suffered  by  his  acts  it 
ls  only  another  case  of  mistaken  kind- 
ness and  ought  to  be  a warning  to 
others  of  generous  disposition. 


It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  A 
nual  Medical  Dinner  on  the  evenii 
ot  Thursday,  Dec.  21st.  Arrang 
nients  are  well  under  way  for  this  e 
Joyable  affair,  which  promises  to  1 
**t  least  equal  to  those  of  former  yeai 
mong  other  speakers  the  studen 
expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  heard 
lle  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne  on  that  evenin 


^r-  Etherington,  who  was  our  dcle- 
?ate  to  the  recent  meeting  of  Medical 
ollege  representatives  held  in  To- 
ronto, gave  his  report  to  the  Aescu- 
aP>an  Society  on  Dec.  1st.  The  plans 
01  the  furtherance  of  the  Roddick 


Bill  were  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  the  iron.  Minister  of  Education 
interviewed  in  the  matter.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  will  prevent  such 
a reasonable  measure  from  soon  be- 
coming law. 


My— s (at  Harrowsmith  en  route  to 
Sydenham) — “They  sav  a camel  can 
go  eight  days  without  a drink.” 

Cl--)' — “Ilokev  Smothers!  Who'd 
be  a camel  ?” 


l5>ru'ua\ 


ON  the  evening  of  Dec.  1st,  in 
Ottawa,  a gathering  of  the 
men  of  Science  Hall  now  resident  in 
that  city  took  place  to  signalize  the 
departure  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Dennis,  l >.Sc., 
'04,  to  join  as  assistant  a survey 
party  west  of  Edmonton.  About  fif- 
teen were  present  and  a most  enjoy- 
able evening  was  spent.  Mr.  S.  S. 
McDiarmid,  B.Sc.,  D.L.S.,  (Ki,  presid- 
ed and  made  a most  genial  master  of 
ceremonies.  An  excellent  luncheon 
had  been  provided,  and  after  it  had 
been  done  justice  to,  the  chairman 
proposed  the  toast  to  “The  King,” 
which  was  loyally  honored  and  was 
followed  by  “The  Profession,"  pro- 
posed by  M r.  D.  -D.  Cairns,  B.Sc.,  '05, 
and  replied  to  by  Messrs.  McClennan, 
'07,  Weld,  ’01),  and  Cram  of  McGill. 
“Our  Guest”  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Mcllquham,  B.Sc.,  ’On,  and 
after  the  singing  of  “He's  a jolly 
good  fellow,"  Mr.  Dennis  replied  with 
a most  appropriate  speech.  Mr.  Geo. 
Gibson,  'ni,  proposed  “Queens, 
which  was  spoken  to  by  Messrs.  Rice, 
'00,  and  Dillabough,  'On.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Gumming,  B.Sc.,  '05,  gave  the  toast 
of  "The  Ladies,”  and  Mr.  E.  E.  D. 
Wilson,  '0  1,  championed  the  fair  sex 
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in  a neat  reply.  "Sister  institutions" 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  bl.  A.  Macken- 
zie, '0(1,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Cram,  of  Met  nil. 

Songs  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Gibson,  '0-4, 
W.  Lowe,  M.A-.  '<>:!.  and  J.  \\  Dilla- 
bough,  '05.  contributed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening,  and  the  slogan 
and  the  Science  yell  awakened  the 
echoes  and  made  the  boys  think  of  old 
times. 

The  gathering  dispersed  with  the 
singing  of  the  Queen's  doxology  and 
••'Auld  Lang  Syne,"  everyone  agree- 
ing with  regard  to  the  guest  of  the 
evening  that  "lies  a jolly  good  fel- 
low" and  wishing  him  "bon  voyage. 


The  author  of  the  following  com- 
position is  not  known.  It  was  posted 
on  the  Science  bulletin  board  during 
the  last  week  of  November. 

Observe  ye  people  who  these  lines 
scan 

We  gently  grind  our  fellow  man, 

But  he  who  needs  it  by  the  peck 
We  firmly  stand  upon  his  neck. 
Though  pride  is  great  it  still  must 
fall, 

So  bear  ye  witness  one  and  all. 

First  there  comes  Ag — w fair  face 
and  bright  curls, 

He  holds  down  the  sidewalk  to  ogle 
the  girls. 

Ba — r that  moustache  is  surely  a 
dream, 

It  reminds  one  once  more  of  the  cat 
and  the  cream. 

lii — k — t,  whose  opinions  are  no 
longer  loud, 

Is  the  kind  of  a man  you  would  miss 
in  a crowd. 

Ca — b — 1,  that  smile  is  as  dry  as  a 
bone, 

If  von  bad  only  once  laughed  I'd  have 
left  you  alone. 


Cun — g — m sober  and  quiet  by  day, 

You  can  hear  that  suit  coming  when 
ten  miles  away. 

Cumin — gs  surveying  made  a poor 
job  of  cussin’. 

Thinks  he’ll  drop  mathematics  and  go 
in  for  fussin'. 

Dein — s — er,  that’s  "Tiny,"  a man 
you  could  love 

For  the  length  of  his  "brogans,"  and 
size  of  his  glove. 

F! — m — g the  silent,  a man  without 
frills, 

That  sweater  keeps  down  many  laun- 
dryman's  bills. 

FI — m — g,  excuse  me,  you  walk  with 
a shuffle, 

Your. cap  on  your  nose  but  in  spirit 
no  ruffle. 

Harding  at  church  is,  believe  me,  de- 
vout, 

But  impedes  navigation  when  people 
come  out. 

J.  Je — f — y is  one  who  can  escapades 
keep, 

But  we  think  of  the  adage,  "Still 
water  runs  deep.” 

R.  Je — f — y from  his  balcony  looks 
down  on  the  street, 

Says,  “It’s  great  watching  people 
from  a hidden  retreat. 

McC — 1,  Mathematics,  you  know  his 
great  fad, 

A scholarship  fiend  but  he  dances  like 
mad. 

McEa — h — n,  1 ’resident,  makes  quite 
a hit, 

But  grows  very  red  if  you  praise  him 
a bit. 

McK — y,  red  and  chubby,  I think  lie's 
a fake, 

And  a very  fresh  kid  if  1 make  no 
mistake. 

( )r- — rd,  "tit  willow,"  (he  man  (bough 
no  churl, 
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Keeps  his  hands  in  his  pockets  when 
lie  talks  to  a girl. 

Po — d in  class  rushes  his  trousers  leg 
tore, 

To  all  ditto  trouble  he  says  ‘‘Never- 
more.” 

Saunders  and  dynamite  synonymous 
sure 

Was  “soused"  under  the  tap  when  he 
fought  at  the  door. 

Sc — t — y,  your  modesty  gives  one  a 
pain, 

P>e  dad ! You’re  a shy  one,  buck  up 
man,  be  sane. 

St — n — y,  poor  fellow,  he  caught  his 
bad  cold 

brom  rubbering  out  his  front  window 
we're  told. 

Se — w — t,  yes  Alec.,  a man  safe  and 
sound, 

Whose  knowledge  of  women  is  ex- 
tremely profound. 

Sweezy  take  notice  this  man  is  a 
peach, 

He  seconds  all  motions  that  come 
within  reach. 

^ — t — n as  wisdom  goes  slow  lloat- 
ing  by, 

b-’h  ! Say  don't  he  struggle  to  “pouch" 
the  supply. 

b^ovv  if  any  are  slighted  remember 

my  lad, 

Apologies  here  by  the  “bale"  can  be 
had, 

Put  if  this  does  no  good,  by  Neptune 
and  Mars, 

next  composition  will  make  you 
S(-‘e  stars. 


CALENDAR. 

AI-W\  mater  society 

Every  Saturday  evening-  tit  7.30. 

ARTS  SOCIETY 

Tuesday,  Dee.  19  and  every  alternate 
1 uesday  thereafter. 


LEVANA  SOCIKTV 

Every  alternate  Wednesday  at  4 pan. 

Dee.  20  -Social  Meeting". 

Jan.  jo— Professor  Short!. 

Jan.  24— Final  Debate, 

llesolret!  that,  travel  is  a better  edu- 
cator than  books. 

/KSCULAPIAN  SOCIETY 

Meets  Friday  at  4 p.m.  weekly. 

K N G I X E E R I X G SOC I E T Y 

Friday,  Dec.  15,  and  every  alternate 
Friday  thereafter. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Every  Friday  at  4 p.m. 

Dec.  15- -College  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. 

Jan.  20-2 1 — In  ter- University  Y.  M.C.  A. 
Convention. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Dec.  15— -“Wiiat  Christmas  Means  to 
us.”  Misses  Anglin  and  Ocklev. 

Dec.  22 — Rev.  R.  Laird. 

Jan.  12 — “The  Warrant  for  Christian 
Missions,”-— Misses  M.  Maefailane 
and  X.  Macarthur. 

MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 

Every  Saturday  morning"  at  11. 

Dec.  16 — Home  Missions. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  DEBATING 

CLUB. 

Dec.  14 — Debate,  that  Edu- 

cation Decrease's  Crime.”  Affirma- 
tive— G.  L.  Eraser,  W.  W.  Kennedy; 
negative  — R.  Summerville,  J.  A. 
Donnell. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

Jan.  15  -Prof.  John  Marshall,  M.A., 
will  deliver  a lecture  on  the  Revival 
of  Celtic  Literature. 

HOCKEY  CLUB. 

Hours  of  practice — Senior  and  Inter- 
mediate’ Teams. 

S*3°  6.30,  on  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Friday. 

12.30  1.30  on  Tues.  and  Tlmrs. 
MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
Practice  hours  as  follows, 

Ladies'  Glee;  Club— Tuesdays  at  4 p.m. 
and  Fridays  at  5 p.m‘.  in  Levana 
room. 

Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club— Monday 
and  Friday  at  5 p.m.  in  Convocation 
Hall. 

Male  Glee  Club  -Monday  and  Thurs- 
day at  a quarter  to  seven  in  Convo- 
cation Hall. 

GENERAL 

Dec.  23  —Christmas  holidays  begin. 

Jan.  9 —Classes  re-open. 

Non-;. Secretaries  of  die  various  societies  and  clubs  and 

y<-ars  arc  requested  10  inform  the  Associate-Editor  of 
any  errors  or  omissions  in  this  lisi  and  to  furnish  him 
with  dates  and  programmes  of  any  meetings  they 
wish  announced. 
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Atlilfttra. 

THE  Rugby  season  closed  with  the 
interfacultv  game  between  Sci- 
ence and  Arts  on  Saturday.  Nov.  25th. 
Interest  was  added  to  the  game  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  decide  the 
championship  of  the  series,  the  two 
teams  being  tied  for  first  place.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  a number  of  Science 
players  found  it  impossible  to  turn 
out,  the  game  proved  rather  an  easy 
win  for  Arts. 

So  far,  the  interfaculty  games  have 
proved  a success.  Deep  interest  lias 
been  taken  in  them  both  by  the  players 
and  the  student-body  at  large.  A man 
will  naturally  make  it  a point  to  be 
present  to  watch  and  encourage  a 
team  representing  his  faculty,  when 
he  would  not  even  turn  out  to  see  re- 
presentatives of.  bis  year,  many  of 
whom  he  would  scarcely  know,  play 
against  another  year.  Lt  is  true  that 
a line  of  cleavage  between  the  facul- 
ties would  seem  to  be  made  possible 
here;  but  this  has  been  overcome  by 
permitting  both  first  and  second  team 
men  to  play  in  these  games.  The  men 
who  have  taken  part  together  in  In- 
ter-Collegiate games  are  the  men  who 
do  most,  perhaps,  to  bring  about  a 
feeling  of  good  will  among  the  vari- 
ous faculties,  not  only  in  athletics, 
but,  as  well,  in  every  other  line  of  col- 
lege life. 

At  a meeting  of  those  interested  in  * 
rugby  football  held  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  tith,  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Club,  to  be  held  at  the  A.  M.  S. 
meeting  Saturday,  Dec.  Dth,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  nominated  : — 
Hon.  President — Dr.  G.  W.  Mylks. 
President — F.  J.  Donovan. 
Vice-President — A.  <1.  Cameron. 


Secretary — not  decided. 

Assistant  Secretary — D.  Ellis. 
Captain  ( 1st  team) — G.  Richard- 
son. 

Captain  ('hid  team) — L.  Malcolm. 


On  Dec.  1st  the  final  of  the  men's 
singles  in  the  tennis  tournament  was 
played  between  Prof.  Campbell  and 
W.  Dobson.  Notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  the  match  was  one 
of  the  best  of  the  year.  Prof.  Camp- 
bell retained  the  championship  by  a 
score  of  (i — IS,  !) — 7. 

Ilasket-ball  is  in  full  swing  at  the 
Y.M.C’.A.  gymnasium.  The  first  game 
of  the  season  was  played  on  Oct.  20th 
with  the  Peterboro'  “ I irownies."  The 
game  was  keenly  contested,  but  the 
visitors  won  owing  to  their  superior 
team  play.  The  score  was  33  to  23. 
The  teams  were  : — 

Queen  s — Duncan,  Sully,  Sands,  j. 
King,  j.  S.  King. 

llrowuies — Millar,  Gillespie,  Fitz- 
gerald, Hall,  .1  lonelier. 

In  the  first  game  for  the  inter-year 
championship  played  on  Nov.  15th, 
Of  defeated  00  in  a very  close  game 
by  2.)  points  to  22.  The  teams  lined 
up  as  follows  : — 

'•hi— Sully  (Capt.),  lioak,  Mac- 
Fadyen,  E.  Sutherland,  Holton. 

0'1 — Rintoul,  Sands,  Aiken,  J. 
King,  J.  S.  King  (Capt.) 


Two  college  teams,  the  "Preachers'' 
and  "Miners,"  have  entered  the  com- 
petition for  the  Meadows'  Cup.  'Pile 
"Preachers"  are  selected  from  '()(>  and 
'Oh,  and  the  "Miners”  from  '07  and 
’OH. 

( )n  Thursday,  November  30th,  the 
"Miners"  defeated  the  "Stars,"  a city 
team  in  this  league,  by  3(1 — IK.  The 
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Queen’s  men  played  a far  superior 
game  in  every  way.  The  players 
were : — 

Miners — Sands,  Dunlop,  .McC  am- 
nion, King,  Flemming. 

Stars — Parkhill,  Mercer,  McRae, 
Gaudreau,  Mercer. 

On  Thursday,  December  1th,  the 
“Preachers"  defeated  the  “Miners 
by  40  to  hi)  points.  The  game  was 
keen  and  exciting  from  start  to  finish. 
At  half-time  the  “Miners”  were  ahead 
but  could  not  keep  their  lead.  The 
teams  were : — 

Preachers — Sully.  McT'adven,  Law- 
son,  Sands,  Sutherland, 

Miners — Sands,  Dunlop,  McC  am- 
nion, King,  Woolsey. 

Muatral  Sfahta. 

A NUMBER  from  the  Glee,  Man- 
dolin and  Guitar  Clubs  went 
out  to  Sydenham  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Dec.  5th,  and  gave  a concert  in 
aid  of  the  Public  Library  of  that 
place.  As  it  was  the  first  time  this 
season  that  the  clubs  had  offci  ed  in 
Public,  they  went  with  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  success  of  the  entertain- 
ment. However,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
tbe  audience,  the  efforts  of  the  clubs 
were  not  in  vain. 

The  concert  was  held  in  Sydenham 
Hall.  Dr.  Ryan  acted  as  chairman 
for  the  evening,  and  performed  his 
duties  in  such  a pleasing  and  efficient 
manner  that  it  was  a comparatively 
easy  task  for  those  who  took  part  in 
the  program  to  hold  the  attention  and 
gain  the  appreciation  of  the  audience. 
In  the  speech  with  which  he  opened 
the  concert,  lie  showed  himself  of 
such  genial  spirit  that  he  easily  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people  for  himself 


and  the  students,  and  throughout  the 
whole  evening,  too,  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the 
clubs  .All  the  numbers  given  were 
so  warmlv  applauded  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select  any  one  for  special  men- 
tion. However,  we  recognize  that  the 
success  of  the  concert  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the 
leader,  Miss  Singleton.  1 he  thanks 
of  the  Club  are  due  also  to  Mr.  Mun- 
ro,  who,  though  not  a member  of  the 
Glee  Club,  went  along  and  delighted 
the  audience  with  an  exhibition  of 
ventriloquism.  4 he  solos  rendered 
bv  Mr.  Ileecroft,  President  of  the 
Glee  Club,  and  Dr.  Lavell  were  met 
with  the  greatest  applause,  and  these 
gentlemen  had  to  respond  many 
times  to  encores. 

However,  it  almost  seemed  that  the 
people  of  Sydenham  had  taken  us  out 
there  to  entertain  us  rather  than  to  be 
entertained  by  11s.  W e cannot  make 
too  much  of  the  kindness  we  received 
on  all  hands.  Those  who  opened 
their  homes  to  the  students,  did  so  in 
such  a cordial  manner  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  students  were  wel- 
come. At  the  close  of  the  concert, 


9fCz.  (De/fmanti, 

feac/er  of  ide  Qdto/ln  and  a// 
Shiny  (Smhnntenh. 

(De/ymanti, 

teacfiei  of  (s> /con /ion. 
SddreM  222  ^ffo/ins/on  S/., 
S9inyb/ou, 
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Dr.  T'ovell  gave  a supper  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Clubs ; and,  along  with  all 
the  rest  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
taking  the  students  out  to  .Sydenham, 
showed  such  kindness  that  they  will 
long  be  remembered  by  us.  We  felt 
that  it  was  no  hardship  to  give  an  en- 
tertainment before  a people  so  appre- 
ciative, and  so  thoughtful  and  kind 
towards  those  the}-  had  brought  from 
a distance.  1 he  best  wishes  of  the 
students,  who  went  out,  are  with  them 
in  their  efforts  to  make  their  Public 
Library  a good  one. 


The  Glee,  Mandolin  and  Guitar 
Clubs  will  go  on  their  tour  from  Jan. 
loth  to  20th.  They  visit  Arnprior, 
Carleton  Place,  Brockville  and  Otta- 
wa. Only  a few  practices  are  left,  so 
every  member  of  the  Clubs  should 
make  it  a point  to  he  present  at  all  the 
practices.  We  cannot  complain  of 
lack  of  interest  in  this  respect,  but 
“let  us  not  grow  weary  in  well  do- 
ing.'’ We  are  not  thinking  of  our 
own  pleasure  alone,  when  taking  this 
trip.  It  is  another  chance  to  bring 
credit  to  our  university. 


The  annual  city  concert  takes  place 
Jan.  23rd.  As  the  Clubs  will  just  be 
back  from  their  tour,  and  will  have 
had  plenty  of  practice,  a good  concert 
should  be  guaranteed.  Here  all  the 
students  may  take  part — in  support- 
ing, by  their  attendance  at  the  con- 
cert, one  of  the  necessary  and  helpful 
college  organizations. 

ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

THE  Annual  A.  M.  S.  elections 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  December  2nd,  in  the  col- 
lege building,  instead  of  in  the  City 
Hall  as  in  former  years.  Another 


successful  innovation  was  the  divid- 
ing of  the  men  voters  into  three 
groups  and  the  establishing  of  three 
polls  instead  of  one.  This  prevented 
anything  of  the  nature  of  a crush,  and 
allowed  the  deputy  returning  officers 
to  work  to  better  advantage.  In  all 
733  members  of  the  Society  polled 
votes. 

The  result  was  as  follows  : — 

Honorary  President — Dr.  A.  E. 
Malloch,  Hamilton. 

President — J.  D.  Calvin,  B.A. 

1st  Vice-President — A.  H.  Gibson. 

2nd  Vice-President — W.  C.  Gillis. 

Critic — L.  W.  R.  Mulloy. 

Secretary — W.  A.  Beecroft. 

Assistant  Secretary — K.  E.  Wil- 
liams. 

Treasurer — J.  M.  Simpson. 

Committee — R.  J.  Ellis,  W.  D. 
Kennedy,  D.  C.  Ramsay,  B.  W. 
Thompson. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety held  in  Convocation  Hall  after 
the  announcement  of  the  results,  a 
motion  was  passed  setting  aside  a 
sum  of  $10.00  to  pay  for  the  binding 
of  a complete  volume  of  the  Journal 
for  each  member  of  last  year’s  staff. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  December 
9th.  The  new  executive  was  install- 
ed, and  a few  minor  changes  made  in 
the  Society  's  constitution.  The  reports 
of  the  retiring  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  received  and  adopted.  The  lat- 
ter showed  the  receipts  during  the 
year  to  amount  to  $709.20 ; disburse- 
ments, $281.89,  leaving  a balance  on 
hand  of  $182.37. 

At  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting, 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held.  A communication  was  re- 
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ceived  from  the  Commandant  of  the 
R.M.C.,  and  after  some  discussion 
was  laid  on  the  table  for  a week. 

The  Conversat  Committee  brought 
in  an  interim  report. 

The  Rugby  Football  Club  held  its 
annual  meeting  and  elected  its  officers 
for  next  session. 

THE  ’07  AT  HOME. 

The  Arts  and  Science  members  of 
the  year  '07  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  their  "At  Home," 
held  Friday  evening,  Dec.  1st,  in  the 
New  Arts  Jluilding.  Without  making 
any  invidious  comparison  it  may  be 
said  that  the  high  standard  set  by  the 
Years  '()<>  and  ’OS  was  maintained. 

In  Grant  Hall,  where  the  dancing 
took  place,  the  usual  "animated  scene" 
prevailed.  The  music  for  the  occasion 
Was  furnished  by  the  Merry  orches- 
tra and  was  pronounced  exceptionally 
good.  Several  rooms  were  tastefully 
decorated  as  sitting-out  places.  A 
second  orchestra  stationed  on  the 
main  floor  gave  opportunity  for  vari- 
ety of  amusement.  Refreshments 
were  served  in  the  Reading-room  and 
the  work  of  the  caterer  further  attests 
the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  “At  Home. 
’07  gave  its  guests  a thoroughly  good 
time;  the  company  was  good,  oppor- 
tunities for  amusement  were  many. 
One  would  protest  however — the  ten- 
dency to  lengthen  out  “At  Homes 
should  be  discouraged.  Considering 
that  there  are  four  or  five  big  func- 
tions in  the  fall  term,  the  point  of  in- 
difference should  be  reached  at  1.130 
a-m.  .It  mav  safely  he  assumed  that 
when  the  juniors  reach  their  final  year 
they  wiH  put  on  a function  perfect  in 
every  respect. 


QDnr  Alumni. 

THE  new  HONOR. \KY  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  Al.MA  MATER  SOCIETY. 

FOR  some  years  past  the  position 
of  Honorary  President  of  the 
A.M.S.  has  been  filled  by  a member  of 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  four  faculties. 
Hut  at  the  recent  elections  a departure 
was  made  from  this  rule,  and  the  So- 
ciety by  its  unanimous  choice  of  Dr. 
Archibald  F.  Malloch,  of  Hamilton, 
as  its  Honorary  President,  showed  its 
appreciation  of  the  services  to 
Queen's  of  one  who  has  no  direct  offi- 
cial connection  with  the  university, 
but  yet  is  one  of  her  most  distinguish- 
ed graduates  and  warmest  supporters. 

Dr.  Malloch  looks  hack  tit  ISrock- 
ville  as  his  birthplace,  l ie  was  one  of 
the  students  at  Queen's  when  the  uni- 
versity was  still  young,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  1 > . A . in  After 

this  he  entered  upon  the  stud}’  of 
medicine  in  Glasgow  l Diversity,  and 
after  a distinguished  course  gradua- 
ted in  PSlili.  On  graduation  he  was 
appointed  one  o!  the  House  Surgeons 
of  Glasgow  Infirmary,  and  shortly 
afterwards  received  the  position  of 
assistant  in  the  Medical  College  there. 
The  head  of  the  college  at  this  time 
was  Lord  luster,  the  famous  discov- 
erer of  .Antiseptic  Surgery,  and  who 
is  said  bv  this  discover}’  to  have  saved 
more  lives  than  have  been  lost  in  war 
during  the  C hristian  era.  Di . Mal- 
loch and  Lord  Lister  have  always 
been  warm  friends.  Leaving  Glas- 
gow, Dr.  Malloch  returned  to  Canada 
and  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Lecturer  in  Pathology  of  Toronto 
University.  After  spending  a short 
time  in  this  work  he  settled  in  Hamil- 
ton and  soon  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  On- 
tario. 1 
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Dr.  Malloch  has  always  had  a great 
confidence  in  the  future  of  Queen’s. 
His  belief  in  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tion she  furnishes  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  four  of  his  children  are  gra- 
duates of  this  university.  He  is  at 
present  the  President  of  the  Queen's 
Alumni  Society  of  Hamilton  and  is 
one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
Queen’s  in  Western  ( intario. 

The  selection  of  a Western  Ontario 
man  as  Honorary  President  of  the 
chief  student  society  of  Queen's  calls 
attention  to  the  large  number  of 
Western  Ontario  students  registered 
here.  In  some  newspaper  circles 
Queen’s  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  University  of  Eastern  Ontario. 
We  hardly  think  the  designation  an 
appropriate  one.  Queen’s  has  consid- 
erable numbers  of  students  from 
every  Province  of  the  Dominion  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  her 
Ontario  contingent  is  far  from  being 
drawn  merely  from  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Province.  An  examination  of 
last  year’s  calendar  shows  that  in 
Arts  alone  out  of  a total  registration 
of  540  students  140 — over  one  quar- 
ter— belong  to  that  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince lying  west  and  north  of  the 
Provincial  capital.  Moreover,  many- 
loyal  graduates  are  occupying  prom- 
inent positions  in  the  High  Schools 
and  pulpits  and  in  legal  circles  and 
medical  circles  in  the  same  Western 
peninsula.  Instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  sectional,  Queen's  has  cer- 
tainly a right  to  be  considered  pro- 
vincial, and  indeed  national,  in  its 
character. 


The  annual  meeting  of  Queen’s 
University  Alumni  Society  of  Ottawa 
was  held  in  the  Normal  School  there 
on  Saturday  night,  Nov.  25th,  The 


following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year : Hon.  President,  Sir 

Sandford  Fleming;  President,  F.  H. 
Chrysler,  K.C. ; Vice-Presidents,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Turnbull,  Dr.  Freeland,  Rev.  J. 
W.  PL  Milne,  Miss  MacKeracher; 
Secretary,  J.  H.  Putman;  Members  of 
Council,  Andrew  Haydon,  Dr.  Min- 
nes,  I.  T.  Norris,  J.  F.  Sullivan,  J.  C. 
Spencer,  Dr.  Waters,  T.  G.  Marquis, 
Dr.  Le  Sueur,  Miss  A.  E.  Sinclair, 
Miss  A.  E.  Marty. 


Rev.  J.  J.  Wright,  B.A.,  late  of  the 
Yukon,  is  doing  excellent  work  for 
the  Queen’s  Endowment  in  Sarnia 
Presbytery. 

D.  A.  Gillies,  B.A.,  ’05,  spent  a few 
days  of  last  week  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintances in  and  around  Queen’s. 
Mr.  Gillies  is  spending  the  winter  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  lumber 
business  in  his  father’s  timber  limits 
along  the  line  of  the  Temiskaming 
Railway,  about  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  North  Bay. 


W.  E.  Playfair,  ’03,  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Star,  has 
been  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Newswriters’  Plockey  Club.  i 


On  Thursday  afternoon,  November 
23rd,  the  marriage  of  Hon.  James 
Maclennan,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  and  Miss  Mary  L. 
Strange,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Col.  Maxwell  W.  Strange  of  Kings- 
ton, was  solemnized  by  Rev.  Prof. 
Ballantyne  at  5 Wellesley  Place,  To- 
ronto, the  home  of  the  bride’s  cousin, 
Mrs.  Wallace  Jones.  The  wedding 
was  a very  quiet  one,  only  a few  of 
the  nearest  relatives  attending.  Short- 
ly after  the  ceremony,  Hon,  Justice 
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Maclennan  and  Mrs.  Maclennan  left 
for  their  home  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Justice  Maclennan  is  one  of 
the  staunchest  and  most  loyal  of 
Queen’s  graduates,  for  some  years 
President  of  the  Toronto  Alumni  So- 
ciety, and  at  present  Chairman  of 
Queen's  Board  of  Trustees.  All  the 
friends  of  Queen's  unite  in  extending 
to  Mr.  Justice  and  Mrs.  Maclennan 
their  sincere  good  wishes  for  long-life 
and  happiness. 


3Exrtjatt0i*ji. 


THE  Lantern,  the  weekly  sheet  of 
Ohio  State  University,  repre- 
sents well  the  live  interests  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  front  page  of  a recent 
issue  was  devoted  to  an  account  of  a 
football  match  against  Wooster,  the 
work  of  reorganization  of  their  de- 
bating system,  and  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Modern  Language  Association  <’ 
Ohio.  This  is  as  it  should  be  No 
one  phase  of  college  life  should  ab- 
sorb the  interests  of  a gieat  univeis 
ity.  The  stand  that  the  Lantern 
takes  is  supporting  all  the  various 
means  for  the  turning  out  of  leaders 
of  men  reflects  something  of  the  spirit 
we  are  led  to  believe,  of  the  student 
life  in  O.S.U. 


We  are  pleased  to  add  to  our  ex- 
change list  this  week  I he  Prince  of 
Wales  College  Observer  of  Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.,  and  the  Marquette  Col- 
lege Journal. 

UNORTHODOX,  PERHAPS,  RUT 

(From  the  Divinity  Class-Room.) 

Q.  "What  is  effectual  calling?" 

A.  "Oh,  wlnistlc,  and  I'll  come  tae 
ye,  nia  lad.'’ 

' —University  of  Edinburgh  Student. 

HOPE A RESPONSE. 

We  cannot  know 

Aught  of  that  far  off  realm  by  us 
named  heaven, 

Where  in  our  fancy,  lilies  pure  as 
snow, 

Fleck  all  the  emerald  meadows  which 
are  riven 

By  wondrous  singing  streams.  We 
cannot  know 

Until  we  go. 

We  may  not  tell 

if  our  freed  spirit,  searching,  shall 
discover 

The  kindred  souls  of  those  we  love  so 
well, 

Who,  when  they  passed  death’s  mid- 
night river  over,  , 

Passed  speechless  and  alone.  We 
may  not  tell 

Nor  yet  rebel. 


philosophy  it. 

Tell  me  not,  in  idle  numbeis 
Realism’s  all  a dream, 

That  the  man’s  awake  who  slumbers 
And  things  are  not,  but  they  seem. 

Things  are  real,  and  not  deceptions; 

All  exist  without  the  mind ; 

Our  ideas  are  deceptions 

When  the  substance's  left  behind. 
— The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic. 


Have  we  not  left 

That  grand  impulse  to  every  great 
endeavor 

Which  swathes  the  broken  heart  by 
parting  cleft! 

Hope,  skyward,  burns  its  beacon- 
light  forever 

Beckoning  us  toward  the  truth:  this 
we  have  left 

Who  are  bereft. 

— The  Argosy. 
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The  McGill  Outlook , we  are  pleas- 
ed to  note,  now  pays  its  weekly  visit 
to  our  table.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  compliment  our  co-tem  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Outlook , in  some  re- 
spects, over  former  years.  The  Class 
Reports  are  newsy,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tribute to  interest  the  students  in  their 
student  paper.  The  Exchange  col- 
umn, we  confess,  is  a trifle  disap- 
pointing so  far — too  great  a propor- 
tion of  its  contents  bearing  “scissor 
marks.’’  The  insertion  of  full-page 
advertisements  through  the  reading 
matter  admits  of  criticism  both  on  the 
ground  of  taste  and  of  interest.  We 
would  prefer  to  see  adopted  the  plan 
that  is  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity Student , of  giving  full  and 
half-page  illustrations  of  football, 
elections  and  other  incidents  of  col- 
lege life.  The  introduction  of  small 
cuts  of  prominent  McGill  athletes  and 
leaders  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
activities  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  we 
note  is  finding  favor  with  many  other 
of  our  exchanges.  The  Editorial  and 
Athletic  columns  of  the  Outlook  are 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  previous 
years,  while  the  “Things  You  Ought 
to  Know’’  section  ought  to  be  a fac- 
tor in  the  more  effective  organization 
of  the  student-body  at  “Old  McGill,” 
in  affording  a proper  basis  for  discus- 
sion and  criticism. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Magazine  occupies  a high  position 
among  our  American  college  ex- 
changes. The  November  number  is 
especially  worthy  of  note  as  reaching 
a high  standard  of  excellence,  both  in 
the  well-proportioned  leading  articles 
and  in  the  more  or  less  routine  of  the 
regular  columns  of  exchange,  editori- 
als and  sketches.  The  first  article, 


“Victor  Hugo’s  Theory  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Drama,’’  sets  the  standard  suf- 
ficiently high  and  the  treatment  is 
forceful  and  clear.  The  same  might 
apply  to  a later  contribution,  “Roman- 
ticism of  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel.” “Sherman’s  Movements  in 
North  Carolina”  has  enough  of  his- 
toric interest  to  appeal  to  readers  be- 
yond the  local  college  centre,  though 
the  style  of  the  article  ranks  little 
above  the  commonplace.  The  second 
instalment  of  Santa  Carlotta,  “The 
Slave  Ship,”  has  a vague  suggestion 
of  a combination  of  “The  Ancient 
Manner  and  "l  he  hiving'  Dutch- 
man, and  lack  oi  originality  of  con- 
ception is  by  no  means  compensated 
for  by  "a  facility  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression." The  Sketches  and  Notes 
exhibit  powers  of  imagination  and 
penetration,  the  Editorial  and  Ex- 
change columns  are  excellent,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  best  of  any  we  have  re- 
viewed this  term. 


A uoy. 

Changeful  as  March,  as  April  gav; 
Strange,  unsure  as  the  young 
Year's  weather ! 

Rude  as  the  winds  of  a Springtide 
day, 

Loving  and  plaguing  by  turns  and 
together, 

Rollicking,  petulant,  impudent,  coy,— 
liless  me!  a marvellous  mixture’s  a 
boy. 

— The  Eleur-Dc-Lis. 


Dr.  Lapp — What  movements  has 
the  arm  ? 

I’ollick — Extension  and  flexion,  sir. 
Dr.  C. — Anything  else? 

1 ’oily — Encircling! 

• — 1 he  Ilya  Yaka. 
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This  football  season  in  American 
colleges  has  been  characterized,  on 
the  whole,  by  less  roughness  and  few- 
er casualties  than  heretofore.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt  in  demanding  from 
the  athletic  authorities  of  the  Eastern 
co1  leges  some  evidence  that  their  in- 
fluence should  be  used  to  prevent  bru- 
tality from  ‘-killing''  the  game.  But 
a defeat  on  the  gridiron  is  taken  as 
seriously  as  ever,  apparently,  both  by 
the  team  and  by  the  student-body 
generallv.  The  recent  defeat  of 
Harvard  by  Pennsylvania  cast  a 
gloom,”  it  is  said,  "over  the  whole 
university  and  an  explanation  will  be 
demanded.”  The  following  clipping 
from  the  notes  of  the  Ohio-Michigan 
game  of  Nov.  11th,  though  no  doubt 
overdrawn  for  dramatic  effect,  illus 
trates  the  tension  to  which  the  players 
are  subjected  in  a “big  game  . 

We  sit  together,  the  player  and  1, 
and  he  tells  me  of  the  real  game,  not 
the  game  the  crowds  see.  It  is  the 
story  of  a losing  team. 

"Before  we  went  in,  he  (i.e.,  the 
coach)  said  to  us,  ‘If  you  don  t win 
or  be  carried  out,  you’ve  not  got  a bit 
of  sand.  Not  a bit!'  And  we  were 
all  in  there  with  the  intention  of  get- 
. tin’  killed  if  we  couldn’t  win.  We 
were!  When  it  was  over,  we  rode 
back  in  the  'bus,  with  our  arms  round 
each  other,  and  most  of  us  crying. 
At  the  hotel  we  sat  still  while  he 
walked  up  and  down,  up  and  down; 
and  we  were  all  dodging.  But  he 
hadn’t  a word.  Then  1 went  up  and 
I said,  ‘Well,  we  haven't  got  a bit  of 
sand,  have  we?  Not  a bit!’  And  he 
just  looked  at  me  a minute  and  then 
he  said,  ‘Shut  up,  you  damned  young- 
fool  !’  After  that,  I felt  better ! 
The  Idler. 


THE  GRIDIRON  TOJRNEY. 

Oh,  the  sire  of  my  sires  was  a 
doughty  knight, 

And  he  lived  in  the  days  of  old, 

With  squire,  and  steed,  and  trusty 
lance, 

A jouster  tried  and  bold. 

Lance  down,  he  charged  in  die 
crowded  lists 

Eor  the  smile  of  a gentle  dame; 

And  he  wore  her  favor  upon  his 
sleeve 

When  he  wandered  afar  for  fame. 

Oh,  the  days  of  old  are  past  and  gone, 

And  th  Golden  Age  is  fled, 

And  we  judge  no  more  by  the  arm  of 
might, 

But  the  Arm  of  the  Law  instead. 

But  the  heart  of  a maid  rests  still  the 
same, 

And  the  same  must  ever  be; 

And  I hope,  with  the  world-old  hope 
to  gain, 

That  Her  eyes  may  smile  on  me. 

1 may  not  bide  where  four  ways  meet 

And  bicker  with  all  who  will ; 

But  an  I would  sue  for  the  maiden’s 
smile 

There  remaineth  a method  still. 

With  nose-guard  staunch  for  the 
visor  of  old 

I may  tackle  the  flying  line, 

And  a good  end-run,  if  it  wins  the 
day,  . 

Wins  too  the  reward  divine. 

The  glorious  wounds  of  the  well- 
fought  joust 

May  not  be  mine  to  show ; 

1 may  not  fall  to  a splintered  lance 

O’er  the  corpse  of  a rival  beau. 

But  I base  my  claim  on  a nose  dis- 
placed 

And  several  features  shy; 

And  I lay  at  Love's  feet  the  victor  s 
crown, — 

For  to-day  I scored  a “try.” 
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Ills  Jill  Ml*  OF  POLITENESS  WELL 
DEVELOPED. 

TIME — two  days  before  A.  M.  S. 

elections.  Candidate,  (since 
successful)  to  college  girl  a yard  or 
two  in  front  of  him,  who  has  nearly 
fallen  from  stepping  into  a hole  in  the 
sidewalk — "Oh  ! I beg  your  pardon. 
I'm  very  sorry.  I should  have  had 
that  hole  taken  out  before  you  came 
along.” 


After  the  OS — ’op  Debate  at  the 
A.M.S.,  the  Critic  remarks — "The 
debate  has  evidently  been  quite  intoxi- 
cating. The  gallery  has  been  full  for 
some  time.” 

Voice  from  rear  of  ball — "Will  it 
have  to  be  helped  home?" 


Scene — Polling  booth  for  ladies. 
Young  lady  attempts  to  herself  put 
her  ballot  in  the  box. 

Deputy  Returning  Officer — "No! 

Miss  , you  must  hand  your  ballot 

to  me.” 

Miss  . — “()li!  How  is  that?" 

Deputy  Returning  ( ifficer,  severely 
— "Haven’t  you  read  Instruction  No. 
4,  ' The  ballot  must  be  folded  and 
handed  to  the  D.R.O.’?” 

Miss  . — "Why,  are  you  the  D. 

R.  ().  I thought  you  were  Mr.  D-n- 
li-ll." 


A number  of  students  are  seated 
around  the  supper  table.  C-bs-n  is 
reading  the  paper.  Cr-m  looking- 
over  his  shoulder  sees  picture  of  Earl 
Gray  and  exclaims,  "What!  Has  he 
taken  Peruna,  too?"  He  reads  down 
the  page  and  remarks,  "No,  i guess 
not,  but  1 see  one  place  here  where  it 
says  he  took  the  initiative." 


Why  is  the  Journal  like  a tooth- 
brush ? 

Because  even  student  should  have 
one  of  his  own  and  not  borrow  his 
neighbor’s. 


College  girl  on  being  canvassed  for 
a vote  for  Th — n : "Vote  for  him.' 

Why!  He’s  a married  man." 


Scene:  Convocation  Hall,  evening 

of  the  elections.  The  picture  of  a 
church  is  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

A voice — “Hum  Divinity." 

.1  he  next  picture  is  another  church 
surrounded  by  tombstones. 

\ oice — Hum  Medicine." 


Entrance  to  Theological  Building, 
!l  a. in.  D.  H.  M — 1 entering  collides 
with  a fair  one,  draw's  back  aghast, 
then  after  she  has  made  her  exit — 
advances  with  a bright  smife,  ex- 
claiming, "Well,  that’s  once  I was  in 
her  arms  anyhow." 


Junior  Hebrew  Class.  S — t trans- 
lates— “Ih on  art  the  woman." 

M-nt— y — "No!  It's  ‘Just  one  girl.’ 
1 d have  showed  him  how  to  translate 
that  one." 


After  the  Treshmans  Reception,  at 
the  corner  of  Union  Street  and  Uni- 
versity Avenue.  Freshman,  turning 
west  on  Union,  remarks— "Well, 

good  night,  Miss  H . I go  this 

wav.’’ 


1-1  U— n St.— R.  .11— d-n — “I  see 
Madame  Bernhardt  has  been  saying- 
some  hard  things  about  us  Canadians. 

• and  she  says  we  have  no 

men." 

W.  M-lc— m — "l  wonder  if  that's 
wdiat  she  came  over  for  ’’ 


